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In the Introduction an account is given of the discovery of the Beth 
Alpha synagogue, to which nothing need here be added. The author 
however, seizes this opportunity of expressing his gratitude to the members 
of the Beth-Alpha Settlement for their friendly attitude towards himself 
and his colleagues during the work of excavation: the days spent at Beth 
Alpha will long be remembered. 

The expenses incurred through the excavation and in publishing the 
results have been met by the Temple Emanu-El, New-York. This volume, 
dedicated to the memory of their late President, Louis Marshall, is a slight 
return for their generous donation to the Hebrew University, Also, a 
tablet set up by the University in the building erected over the remains of 
the synagogue, records that the work of excavation was carried out at 
the expense of the Emanu-El Congregation, New-York, during the presidency 
of the late Louis Marshall. 

The author has the pleasant duty of expressing here his thanks to the 
many scholars who have helped in providing the illustrations and photographs 
which he has used for his work. The Dominican Fathers of the French School 
of Archaeology, Jerusalem, Pére Vincent and Pére Savignac, have been most 
generous in supplying sketches and photographs (mostly unpublished) of 
the Na‘aran synagogue. Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, Director of the British School 
of Archaeology, Jerusalem, has permitted the use of several photographs 
from the Jerash excavations. Professor Sarre, Director of the Department 
of Moslem Art in the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum, Berlin, kindly provided the 
photograph of the Jewish carpet from Spain, and Dr. Vollbach of the same 
Museum, a photograph of the stone from the Priene synagogue. Professor 
Dante Lattes, of Rome, kindly undertook the labour of providing a photograph 
of the Sacrifice of Isaac from the Kosmas MS. in the Vatican library, and 
Mr. |. Aharoni, head of the Department of Systematic Zoology in the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem, has been so good as to identify the animals shown 
in the mosaic pavement at Jerash. The author is indebted to the Rev. 
Dr. H. Danby, Canon of St. George's Cathedral, Jerusalem, for translating 
the Hebrew original of this volume, and to Dr. L. A. Mayer, of the Hebrew 
University, for help in reading the proofs, 

The photographs of the Beth Alpha mosaics are the work of Mr. J. 
Schweig, Jerusalem. Mr. N. Reiss, draughtsman of the Department of Ar- 
chaeology in the Hebrew University, is responsible for most of the illustrations 
included in the volume, as well as for the originals of the coloured plates. 
Mr. J. Pinkerfeld, architect, is responsible for the drawings of the Beth 
Alpha synagogue as reconstructed. It is an especial pleasure to the author 
to express here his deep gratitude to these three helpers for their valuable 
and painstaking services. 

In the transliteration of Hebrew and Arabic terms it has not been 
possible, owing to the limitations of the printing press, to make use of a 
full and consistent system of diacritical marks. 
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INTRODUCTION 


At the end of December, 1928, the members of the Beth Alpha settlement (situated on “Jewish 
National Fund” land) announced that in the course of digging a channel for conveying water to their 
fields from the er-Rihaniya spring they had come upon remnants of a building paved with mosaic. 
This was on the slope of the hill south of Khirbet Beit Ilfa. After the narrow strip of exposed mosaic 
had been cleaned there could be seen certain emblems of the Cycle of the Zodiac and, above them, 
Hebrew characters. The workmen at once stopped their digging, and one of their number was sent to 
Jerusalem to announce the discovery to the Zionist Executive, the Government Department of Antiqui- 
ties and the Hebrew University, and to ask what to do with their discovery and how to continue 
their irrigation channel. 

From their description it at once seemed likely that a synagogue had been discovered in a 
locality formerly occupied by an ancient Jewish settlement. The people of Beth Alpha were asked 
to cover up the strip of mosaic, and it was resolved to excavate the site. Although the rainy season 
is hardly suited for archaeological field-work it was decided to begin excavation at once so as to make 
it possible to continue the irrigation channel, which was indispensable for Beth Alpha before the 
end of winter; and they could not continue the channel until the extent of the synagogue site had 
been determined. The Department of Antiquities issued the necessary permit to the Hebrew Univer- 
sity without delay, and on January 9, 1929, the Present writer reached Beth Alpha. 

The work of excavation began next day. It continued seven weeks, ending on February 26. 
Occasionally the heavy rain which fell that year, sometimes for days on end,’ interrupted the work: 
but excavation was again possible immediately after the rain stopped, since the slope on which Beth 
Alpha lay was such that water never accumulated but flowed away. Usually only the upper surface 
was soaked and an hour's sunshine, especially if there was some wind as well, sufficed to dry the 
ground. About ten of the local workmen were engaged in the work of digging, and two carts 
shifted the excavated earth and stones outside the enclosure of the Hephzi-Bah group-settlement. 

The first task was to trace the outline of the building. The lines of the eastern and western 
walls were soon discovered. They were only a litgle below ground level. Immediately afterwards we 
succeeded in fixing also the line of the southern wall. Only then did we begin clearing the inner 
area of the ruins which was filled with limestone and basalt debris, remnants of the walls and pillars 
which had collapsed with the shaking of the building's foundations. For obvious reasons we began 
by clearing the area adjacent to the channel already dug up, until we reached a layer of plaster, 
some 20 to 25 cm. thick, which, as later became evident, covered the whole Space of the central 
nave, Above or within this layer of plaster, and only rarely below it, were fragments of tiles, both 
flat and convex types. When the mosaic was no longer in danger from the stones heaped around, 
we began to clear the mosaic Pavement itself. One after another were revealed the various pictures 





- J At my request Mr Zvi Neumann, of the “Ha-Shomer ha-Tza‘it” group at Beth Alpha, gave me the following particulars. According 
© their rainfall records the average winter rainfall at Beth Alpha was 400 mm., while that for the winter 1928-9 was 610 mm. The usual 
rainfall in the months January-February was 200 to 230 mm., whereas in that year it was 400 mm. 
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of the Cycle of the Zodiac, with the “Chariot of the Sun” in the middle and the Four Seasons at 
the corners. Alll the pictures were excellently preserved except in a few isolated places. Here and 
there (for example in the picture of Capricorn) traces of ancient repairs were noticeable. 

Mr. N. Reiss, draughtsman of the Archaeological Department of the University, made full-scale 
copies of the pictures, while the workmen continued uncovering the inner structural details: the 
foundations of the pillars, the benches against the walls, the Bema and the apse. 

After a fortnight's work we came to the second panel, south of the Cycle of the Zodiac. In it 
were depicted various ritual objects. Then, north of the circle, appeared the picture of the Sacrifice of 

Isaac. Of the other parts of the synagogue we 
i be | cleared the two side aisles and found the doors 
leading from the courtyard to the synagogue. 


After the greater part of the mosaic 








ve i pavement had been cleared the photographer 

/ Mr. J. Schweig was invited from Jerusalem to 

take photographs of the pictures. With the 

help of scaffolding over four metres high he was 

able to take large expanses of the mosaic with- 
out distortion (Fig. 1). 

The last fortnight's work was taken up 
in clearing the courtyard and the chamber 
adjoining the west side of the synagogue. 
During this same time two inscriptions were 
found on that part of the synagogue pave- 
ment nearest the entrance to the central nave. 
On the floor of the apse a built-in cavity was 
found and in it several dozen coins, most of 
them unfortunatedy defaced. These latter dis- 
coveries provided @ sounder basis for deter- 
mining the date of the synagogue and the 
construction of the mosaics. 

The discovery of this synagogue aroused 
much interest in the country (particularly among 
the Jews), and the Hebrew University found it 
necessary to publish periodical bulletins in the 
Press about the progress and results of the 





excavation. Many people, from the Valley of 


Fig. 1. Photographing the mosaic 


Jezreel and elsewhere, set out to inspect this 
interesting discovery but were prevented by the rains, which made the roads impassable. Sometimes 
in the course of the work the river Jalud overflowed over large tracts of the surrounding country, So 
that for days together we were almost isolated. 

On one of these rainy days Dr. J. L. Magnes, Chancellor of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 
accompanied by Dr. John Haynes Holmes of New York, reached us on horseback. We had just begun to 
clear the section of the pavement on which was depicted the Sacrifice of Isaac. Our guests were much 
interested in these remnants of the Jewish past now being laid bare, and also in the picture of the 
new life now coming into existence in this furthermost point of the modern Jewish settlement in 
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Introduction 7 


the Valley of Jezreel. The local Hebrew Labour Organization were much interested in this discovery 
and Mr. D. Zakkai, one of the staff of the Labour daily Davar, and Mr. S. Yavnieli, Director of the 
Organization's “Cultural Committee”, came from Tel-Aviv to visit the excavation. In the last few days 
of work we were visited by Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, Director of the British School of Archaeology in Jeru- 
salem, and Mrs. Crowfoot, accompanied by Dr. |. Ben-Dor of the Archaeological Expedition of the 
Pennsylvania University Museum, then at work at Beisan. A group of German scholars who came 
from Jerusalem to inspect our work were forced to turn back at ‘Ain Harod, since their car could 
not go farther owing to the rainfloods which they encountered at Zer'in. Very much appreciated 
was the visit of the architect 
Mr. J. Pinkerfeld who stayed 
with us for a few days before 
the concluding stages of the 
excavation and whom we were 
able to consult on various 
matters dealing with the struc- 
ture of the synagogue. 

As the work drew to a 
close we began to be con- 
cerned with the problem of 
the future of the ruins and 
mosaics. Itwas clearly essential 
to keep the pavement intact 
and leave the mosaics in siti, 
especially as the local inhabi- 
tants Could be wholly trusted 





Fig. 2. Building erected to protect the remains of the synaqogu: 


to take care of them. But it 


was essential to put up some protection over the mosaics to preserve them from the winter rains z 





d the 
heat of the glaring sun of the tropical summer in the Valley. Since we had not then the funds for such a 
building, we decided to cover up the mosaics immediately on the completion of the excavation. But 
the local people begged us to keep them exposed a little longer to allow their neighbours and the general 
public to see the discovery. So, on the local authorities undertaking the responsibility of guarding 
the uncovered mosaics, and after we had repaired the broken portions of the pavement with cement 
and surrounded the entire excavated portion with a wire fence, we agreed to leave them open 
After Mr. E. T. Richmond, Director of the Department of Antiquities, had inspected the work in com 
pany with the present writer, the Department decided to put up a building to safeguard the excavated 
synagogue. 

During the spring of 1929, particularly during Passover, there were numerous visitors to Beth 
Alpha. But owing to the delay, due to various reasons, in putting up a protective structure, there 
was no choice but to cover up the mosaics before the onset of the hot summer months. Not until 
the Department of Antiquities had set up a building (Fig. 2) over the synagogue remains could the 
mosaic pavement be laid bare again. 

The Directors of the Jewish National Fund rented the site to the Hebrew University which, by 
a special contract with the Department of Antiquities, was also entrusted with the guardianship over 
the synagogue. A caretaker was appointed from among the Beth Alpha settlers to look after the 
Tuin and shew it to visitors. 
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Chapter I. 
THE SITE 


The great valley stretching from Mount Carmel to the Jordan narrows at its eastern end into 
the Vale of Jezreel, so called after the town Jezreel (Zer‘in) situated at its western approach. Mount 
Gilboa forms its southern boundary and the Hill of Moreh its northern boundary; and it is cut into 
two by the river Jalud which flows through its entire length. It is this eastern outlet of the great 
valley which served in ancient times as one of the great lines of communication between east and 
west. On one of the lower tiers of the northern slope of Gilboa, where the valley broadens out and 
the mountain range changes its direction to south-east, lies Khirbet Beit IIfa, beside which the new 
Jewish colony, Beth Alpha, has been established (Fig. 3). 

The valley's rich soil and the abundance of water make the district well fitted for agricultural 
settlements: indeed the scattered ruins and Tells in the neighbourhood afford evidence of a dense 
population once settled here. Owing, however, to the absence of public security the settlements in 
the actual valley were deserted and only the hill villages survived. The greater part of the valley 
sound the upper reaches of the river Jalud is now cultivated by the new Jewish colonies founded 
since the Great War. 

The Gilboa range to the south shuts in the outlook for a great distance (PI, 1. 1); but in every 
ther direction Beth Alpha looks over a wide stretch of territory. Eastwards, to the side of the valley 
which widens here as it descends to the Jordan, rises up Tell el-Hosn, the site of the ancient Beth Shean, 


> aa oa 














Fig. 3 Beth Alpha and neigbourhood (based on the Palestine Exploration Fund Map, Sheet IX) 
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with the modern town to the south. The Jordan valley itself is not visible but only its background, 
the mountains of Gilead, rising up like a steep wall (PI. |. 2). On a clear day the western outlook 
Teaches as far as the Carmel range. Along the entire northern horizon stretches the range of the 
Hill of Moreh (Nebi Dahi), on whose southern spurs and foothills are scattered Kefar Yeheskiel (‘Ain 
Taba‘un), Geva, Tel-Yosef and ‘Ain Harod (the last two have recently changed their sites from the southern 
side of the valley at the foot of Gilboa to the northern side); and the Arab villages Kumieh and Shata. 
Behind the eastern extremity of this range there rises up the top of Mount Tabor surmounted by the 
recently built Franciscan monastery picked out in white (PI. II. 1). 

The whole neighbourhood is rich in historical memories. Mount Tabor, the Hill of Moreh, ‘Ain 
Harod, the Mountain of Gilboa and Beth Shean are names famous in the story of the Israelitish 
tribes’ struggle for existence in the time of the Judges and the early days of the Hebrew people. 
The recent excavations by the Pennsylvania University Museum have laid bare in the ancient Beth 
Shean remnants of the “Temple of Ashtaroth” where the Philistines put the arms of the first Hebrew 
king, who fell on Mount Gilboa. Beth Shean is also known in the later periods of Hebrew history. 
But there is no historic or literary memory bound up with the site where the remnants of the Beth 
Alpha synagogue were found.! 

The first reference to this place is found in a short itinerary by a former Prussian consul in 
Jerusalem, Dr. E. G. Schultz, who visited it in the autumn of 1847. He came to Khirbet Beit Ilfa 
from the village Fuku‘a, and he says of it: “Die Ruinen sind wiist, aber das Baumaterial betracht- 
lich. Roh gearbeitete, aber sehr altertiimliche Sarkophage sind am Fusse des Berges und an dem 
steilen Abhange zerstreut.”? 

He considered this place identical with the fortress of Bethulia (Beni 
Book of Judith (4, 6), over against the Vale of Jezreel. The Arabic name Beit Ilfa is, in his opinion, 


sa) mentioned in the 





a corruption of the name Bethulia. 

In addition to what has already been urged against such an identification, it is possible to say 
that our investigations showed that there are on this site no traces of any occupation earlier than 
the end of the Roman period in Palestine." 

In 1852 the American explorer Edward Robinson passed by the site on his way from Beth 
Shean to Hasbeia,' and in the account of his journey he mentions the two sarcophagi at the foot 
of Gilboa and also speaks of the heaps of masonry scattered about on the north of the Beth Shean 
road. He disagrees with Schultz's theory that here stood the fortress of Bethulia. 

In the spring of 1870 the French scholar V. Guérin visited the ruins. From his description it 
appears that the site remained still unchanged : 

“C'est un petit village arabe entiérement abandonné et dont les maisons baties en menus ma- 
tériaux et en pisé, sont a moitié renversées. Un peu au sud de ce village jusqu'au pied septen- 
trional du Djebel Foukou'ah, le massif du Djelboe des Livres saints, s'étendent, sur un terrain onduleux 
qui s'éléve graduellement, de nombreux amas de pierres, la plupart d’assez grandes dimensions et 
dispersées au milieu des hautes herbes épineuses. Parmi ces vestiges d'une petite ville entiérement 
detruite, je remarque deux antiques sarcophages, mesurant I’un et l'autre 2.30 m. de long sur 1 m. 
de large. Ils étaient decorés de rosaces et de quelques autres ornaments, actuellement trop dégradés 





1 There is nothing to support the theory offered by B. Braslawski (Qovetz l"h'girath Eretz Visrael v'attigotheha, Vol. |, pt. 2. p. 132) 
that Beth Alpha is Beth Heifa, of whose people it is said (b. Meg. 24b), that, like the people of Beth Shean and Taba‘on, they pronounce 
‘ayin like aleph; and that the name Beth Heifa was corrupted to Beth Alpha. The word “Beth” was added under the influence of the 
preceding name. 

2 E.G. Schultz, Mitteilungen ueber eine Reise durch Samarien und Galilaea, Zeitschrift d. Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
Bd, III (1849), p. 48, 

3 On the question of the site of Bethulia see E. Schirer, Geschichte des Juedischen Votkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi.4 Bd. MM, p. 230, n, 20, 

4 E. Robinson, Later Biblical Researches in Palestine and in the Adjacent Regions, Boston 1857, p. 336 ff. 
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pour étre nettement distingués. Le couvercle de l'un de ces sarcophages git a terre @ cote di 
monument, a peu pres intact ; celui du second a été brisé, et l'on en retrouve plus loin des fragments. 
Similar to the foregoing is the description of the English investigators who surveyed the country F 
in the year 1865: : 
-foundations of buildings and walls. There are in the ruins many stones well dressed, and 
apparently older than the Arabic work. This place was proposed by Schultz for the lost Bethulia of 
the Book of Judith, but neither its site nor its surroundings seem to agree with the story. It is, 


however, an ancient site. Guérin found a little to the right of the ruined and abandoned village, 
numerous heaps of stones, the greater part of fair dimensions, and dispersed in the midst of high 
thornbushes. Among these remains were noted also two ancient sarcophagi, each measuring 9 feet 
10 inches long, by 3 feet 3 inches broad decorated by rare ornaments. The lid of one of these 
sarcophagi lay still on the ground nearly uninjured, that of the second was broken.” * 

In 1921 the Jewish National Fund acquired this land from the Sursock family of Beyrut, and in 
1922 two Groups (Q'vutzoth) were stationed there, and they still cultivate the site. One of the first 
settlers, Mr. Zvi Neumann, has provided me with a few details of his first visit to this site some 
lime before the new settlers pitched their tents there. 1 here give his account in his own words : 

“From the Rihaniya springs in the west to the Sakhne springs in the east extended several 
swamps of such a kind that it was impossible to cross them on foot. The hill on which our buildings 





e been put up was on the west entirely covered with stony debris. On reaching the site of this 
lebris we sat down to rest and there we met two bedouin who had just caught a wild boar some 
stance away and were engaged in killing it and flaying it. In spite of the prevailing desolation 
we saw that the land held hidden stores of blessing, for around the swamp which covered the plain 
ront of the hill, which now serves us as a threshing-floor, there was rich vegetation and fodder 
yowing wild, The widespreading plain gradually merging with the mountain in gentle slopes, ensured 
possibility of irrigation which compelled a positive answer to the question of our settling here.” 
nee 
What was the name of this place when the synagogue was still in existence ? 
The present writer is of the opinion that the old name is still closely preserved in Arabic. Many 
places in Palestine are connected with personal names: for example, Kefar Nahum, Beth Hanina, 
icefar Hanania. There is no doubt that names like these show that the land was formerly the private 
property of some great landowner who, perhaps, cultivated his land through tenants or slaves." 
Towns or villages belonging to individuals are mentioned in several passages in Talmudic literature.* 
Of Rabbi Eleazar ben Harsum it is told that his rich father left to him a thousand villages. The 
most general name for such small settlements which supported themselves by agriculture, is Kiryatha." 
Rabbi Yehudah the Patriarch had twenty-four such “Kiryoth.”"? The landowner may afterwards have 
sold his land to his tenants or to others; or it might also happen that a place which belonged to 
many cultivators afterwards passed into the possession of a single person." If such a settlement 
arose on a previously unoccupied site it would most probably receive the landowner's name and 
continue to be known by his name even after the land ceased to be his private property. 





1 V. Guerin, Deseription de la Patestine, Samarie, T. 1, p. 3031. 

2 Survey of Western Palestine, Memolrs, Vol. Il, p. 121. 

+ On these latifundia ct. S. Krauss, Talmudische Archacotogie (Hebrew Edition), T 1.1, p. 46 and specially A. Gulak, L'heger tol’doth 
ha-Mishpat ha-lori bit'qufath ha-Talmud, pt. |, Dine qarqa’oth p. 26 Hf. 

4 Gulak, |. ¢ 

5 Yoma 35b. 

6 Krauss. |. 

7 j. Sanh. | 2. 

8 Ch Erubin V6, “If a town having a single owner is made into a town having many owners they make a single erub for the 
whole; but if a town having many owners Is made into a town having a single owner they may not make a single erub for the whole.” 
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The personal name Ilfa (xB9x) is known in Talmudic literature as the name of an Amora who 
was a companion from childhood of Rabbi Johanan bar Napaha.! The name Beit-lifa given to this 
place points therefore to a “Kiryah” of which the land formerly belonged to one named Ilfa and 
which was cultivated by tenants who had settled there. 


Chapter Il. 
THE REMAINS OF THE STRUCTURE 


As may be seen from the plans (PI. Ill. and XXVII.) and the photograph (Pl. IV.), the remains 
of the Beth Alpha synagogue are mainly the foundations of a basilica with vestibule and courtyard. 
Remains of walls belonging to these sections still survive varying in height from 0.55 to 1.65 metres 
and we were able to determine their outline exactly; on the other hand, but little is left of the chamber 
adjoining the synagogue 
on the west. 

Like most of the an- 
cient synagogues north of 
Jerusalem and west of the 
Jordan, the building is 
orientated in an approxi- 
mately southerly direction. 
A divergence to the west 
from this general direction 
(27 degrees S.W. by com- 
pass), which is actually jus- 
tified in that Jerusalem is 
S.W. of Beth Alpha, is most 
probably accidental and 
due perhaps to the lie of 
the terrain. * 





Its shape is that of a 
prolonged rectangle whose Fig. 4. South-east corner of the synagogue 
shorter sides are not parallel and do not meet the longer sides at tight angles. On the south side of 
the rectangle an apse projects, and on the west side is an adjoining chamber, but the extent of this 
we could not fix definitely. 

The total length of the structure is 27.70 metres and the breadth (excluding the adjoining 
chamber) about 14.20 metres. The thickness of the synagogue walls is from 70 to 85 cm.; the 
thickness of the walls of the courtyard is 60 to 78 cm. The walls are built of untrimmed limestone 
of varying sizes. The foundation stones are bigger and more carefully shaped. The builders natu 
rally took more care with the corners of the building. Fig. 4 shows the south-east corner of the 





1 Taanith 21a, Zebahim 2ta, etc. In the Talmud Yerushalmi the name occurs in the form Hilfi (bdo). 
p. 334) considers that the origin of the name Ilfa is “Alpha,” the first letter of the alphabet. 

2 So, too, we cannot expect the absolute precision of the magnetic compass in the orientation of ancient synagogues towards 
Jerusalem. The remnants of buildings whose plan is still recognizable show some such system as the following. West of the Jordan those 
lying mainly north of Jerusalem and also north-east of it, are orientated to the south. An exception is the synagogue at Khirbet Semaga 
although it lay north of Jerusalem the question of its orientation was apparently decided by its nearness to the sea, so thal it is orientated 
towards the east. We are still ignorant of the orientation of ancient synagogues lying south of Jerusalem, but it can be assumed that it wee 
towards the north. Those situated east of the Jordan, and also those north-east of Jerusalem, are orientated westwards 
best illustrated by the orientation of certain synagogues which lie near each other, e. g. Kefar Nahum and Chorazin west 
and Ed-Dikka, east of the Jordan: of these the first two are orientated southwards and the third westwards. 


S. Klein (Leshonenu, | iv 


The system is 
of the Jordan, 
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Beth Alpha 


synagogue. The two lower courses, not visible from the 
outside, are higher (40 to 43 cm.) and project from the 
walls. Inside, the walls were plastered with a coating of 
lime several centimetres thick. In applying the plaster a 
hold was secured by means of broken earthenware which 
caused the plaster to adhere to the wall. The potsherds 
which we could still separate from the plaster were mostly 
of the ribbed pottery typical of the end of the Roman and 
the beginning of the Byzantine period. On several pieces 
of the plaster simple designs of flowers in red were still 
perceptible. 

The contained area of the synagogue was not great: 
some 10.75 metres in length (north to south), and 12.40 
metres broad (east to west).! Two rows of pillars divide 
the synagogue into three naves. The breadth of the central 
nave is about 5.40 m., the western aisle 2.75, and the 
eastern aisle 3.10 m. Alongside the walls are stone benches 
of untrimmed blocks covered with plaster. At first the 
synagogue had benches only along three of the walls (and 
not along the north wall). Afterwards they were put in 
also along the north wall on either side of the central 
door, and between the two pillars beside the Bema. The 
width of the benches varies from 55 to 70 cm, The widest 
benches (about one metre) are those on the south at the 
two sides of the apse. The benches are from 35 to 46 
cm. high (fig. 5, 6). 

We found still in position the bottoms of the two 
rows of pillars which stood on the floor of the building 
without any stylobate. Their height varied from 0.43 to 
1.30 metres. The only one missing was the base of the 
third pillar from the south in the western row, which was 
broken down during the digging of the irrigation channel. 
While the rest of the building was of limestone, basalt 
was used for the pillars. Basalt is not found locally and 
must have been brought from a distance of at least three 
and a half kilometres.” Most of these stones were basalt 
blocks trimmed on three sides only. The inner face was 
left virtually untouched, and it was thus necessary to fill 
in the space where two blocks met with small stones and 
mortar. Each course of the pillars was made up of two 

1 This is the smallest of the ancient synagogues yet discovered. For 
the sake of comparison we give here the approximate measurements of other 
ancient synagogues: Meron 27 by 1350 m.; Capernaum 23 by 16.50 m.: 
Chorazin 21 by 15 m.; Na‘sran 22 by 15 m.; Ed-Dikka (in Trans-Jordan) 
14 by 10.50 m. 

2 The basalt strata in the neighbourhood can be seen in the geolo 


gical map appended by Dr Picard to his article Bur Geologie der Besan-Ebene, 
Zeitschrift des deutschen Paldstina-Vereins (1929), vol. 52. 
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blocks of a size equal to the wider or narrower side of the pillar, and arranged regularly “header” and 
“stretcher” fashion. In each row there were five square pillars, each measuring about 52 by 52 cm. 
(the last pillar to the south of the east row measured 61 cm. in breadth). The endmost pillars in 
the two rows were attached to the walls. The distance between the pillars was from 2.05 to 2.20 m. 
The pillars also were covered with a layer of plaster and this was still adhering in places at the time 
of our excavation. 

The stones from the pillars, differing as they do in shape and especially in colour from the other 
stones scattered among the debris, made it plain before we had been at work a fortnight how this 
ancient synagogue had been destroyed. These basalt blocks were in every case found east and west 
of the pillar bases. Fig. 7, showing how those stones fell which belonged to the second pillar from the 
south in the east aisle, indicates 
the results of a strong earth-tremor, 
the direction of which was appro- 
ximately west to east. ! 

South of the central nave, in” 
the middle of the synagogue, three |, 
narrow steps lead up to a platform , 
75 cm. above floor-level, projecting 
in the shape of an apse from the 
main rectangle of the structure. 
The platform is built up in two 
levels, the lower one (divided into 
two steps — see PI. Ill) is half a 
metre above floor-level, and the se- \ F 
cond another 25 cm. higher. The ee 





Fig. 7. Condition of pillar-debris as found at the time of excavation. To the right the 
depth of the apse is 2.40 m., and foundations of the central pillar of the eastern row are seen; and close by, the bench 


its width about 3.80 m., and it pro- constructed later than the mosaic pavement 

jects some 2.30 m. beyond the main rectangle. On the surface of the lower level of the platform, 
at either side of the steps and 2.22 m. apart, are two perpendicular, rounded hollows (16 cm. deep 
and 20 cm. wide), cut into the entire depth of the platform down to floor-level. This platform was 
plainly used as the place for the Aron ha-Qodesh, and it is probable that there stood in the two 
hollows the columns bearing the curtain which, as is the custom in synagogues, concealed the Arov 
ha-Qodesh (Pl. V. 1). 

When we began to clear the floor of this platform we found almost in its centre a small cavity 
about 80 cm. deep. It was one metre long and 80 cm. wide, and rounded on the south side. The 
cavity was walled in and its sides plastered. It had been covered above with flagstones, one of which 
was still in place (Fig. 5). Among the rubbish which filled it we found thirty-six Byzantine bronze 
coins, but unfortunately the great majority of them were defaced and eaten away by the ravages of 
time. It is probable that this cavity served as the treasury of the synagogue, and that these coins, 
in course of time, dropped down to the floor of the cavity. 

Near the east end of the platform, a little to the north of it, was built a small bema against 
the second pillar in this row (PI. V. 2), 1.55 m. long, 0.90 wide and 0.45 high. The step leading to 
it was 24 cm. high and 27 wide. Beside it was another built- up bench, occupying all the space 
between two pillars; and this also was ted up to by a step. As became obvious after we ned cleared 





1 This is in accordance with the geological fault running through this district, as shown in the map referred to in the previous note. 
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the mosaic pavement, the bema and the adjacent bench were built at a later period, since both con- 
cealed part of the pictures of the mosaic. Also belonging to this later period were the benches in the 
north of the synagogue, at either side of the main entrance, which were likewise built over the 
mosaic pictures. 

When we had cleared away the debris and reached the floor of the building we found, particu- 
larly in the central nave, a great many fragments of tiles of two different kinds of clay, one reddish and 
the other greyish-brown, and a thick layer of plaster (20 to 25 cm.) covering the floor's surface. 

There was also a layer of plaster 
in the side aisles but not so thick; 
but here no tiles were found. This 


layer of plaster was clearly the re- 
38 mains of the plaster which, as we 
have seen, covered all the parts of 
the building inside the synagogue, 
a and which was the first to fall to 
—e—s the floor as a result of the shaking 
+ by the earthquake. 
Most of the tile fragments 


—_—— 438 ———1 
Fig. 8. Flat tile from the roof Fig. 9. Arched tile 


~ 





were found above the plaster or in 
its upper layer, and the fragments 
only one complete tile were found lying on the actual surface of the mosaic, to the south near 


platform. Among the fragments two types of tile could be distinguished, one flat and the other 
snvex. The first kind (Fig. 8) was flat, but its edges were raised along some two thirds of it 
1ce. The straight portion served as a rest for the tile laid behind it in the same row. 

When the flat tiles had been arranged in position, they were covered by the arched, convex 
les and secured together with mortar. 
We found one upper tile still joined 
\) part of a bottom tile, apparently 
broken off from its place when the 
building collapsed (Fig. 9). As may 
be seen from the illustration the upper 
tile tapers towards its end, so enabling 
the next upper tile to rest upon it. 
The tiles were made of rather coarse, 
burnt clay, moulded and mixed with 
straw. To lessen the effect of their po- 
rous nature the upper surface was coa- 





ted with a thin layer of fine clay while 
the lower side was left rough. In 


40 0 4 20 30 40 50 
many cases fragments of plaster were Cn 


found on the lower sides showing Fig. 10. Reconstruction of part of the roof tiling 

that the rows of tiles were not laid 

immediately on the rafters but that a layer of mortar separated them. Such a device protected the 
house from the winter rains and the summer heat, An attempt to reconstruct part of the roof may 
be seen in Fig. 10, which was prepared by Mr. Pinkerfeld. 
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The row of benches beside the western wall was interrupted by three steps leading to the side- 
chamber adjoining the synagogue on that side. The south sidepost of the door was broken down, but 
the north sidepost still stood to a height of 56 cm. Three holes in the threshold, for two door- 
hinges and for a bolt in the middle, indicate that there was a two-winged door. The floor of this 
chamber was higher than that of the actual synagogue. The southern wall of the chamber still 
remained, prolonging the southern wall of the synagogue for a further 3.80 m., and also a small part 
of its western wall. It was no longer possible for us to determine its northern limit, It is reasonable 
to suppose that this chamber extended to the north at least as far as this door. 

The synagogue could be entered on the north side by three doorways, each leading into one 
of the naves. The central doorway was 1.30 m. wide, that to the west 96 cm., and that to the 
east 98 cm. 

The west side of the main entrance was broken down, but not so the side entrances, whose 
sideposts were still standing in situ to a height of 60 cm. From the holes in the threshold of the 
main entrance it is apparent that it was equipped with a two-winged door. 

North of the synagogue was a narrow vestibule, 2.57 metres wide. Beside the walls, to the east 
and west, were benches 60 cm. broad and 45 cm. high. Many changes and tepairs had been carried 

ts 55 4 











Fig. 11. Stone vessel for the Washing of Hands Fig. 12, Stand for water-vessel 


out on the northern wall of the vestibule. Of a narrow ledge, tunning the length of this wall and built 
of basalt, little more than half has survived. Its western portion is wholly destroyed. Both the manner 
of its construction and its low level (25 cm.) indicate that it once served as a step by which they 
used to descend from the higher courtyard to the vestibule. The bases of the wall still standing 
are later in date and were built after the facade of the synagogue had once collapsed. Within 
this wall, as parts of the structure, were also inserted drums of columns, one of which, to the 
east, still appears standing in situ. The length of the courtyard in front of the vestibule is 
9.65 m. Both from the picture of the mosaics and from the foundations revealed during excavation 
it may be inferred that in the middle of the courtyard was a place intended for some vessel con- 
taining water for the washing of hands. It may be that the same Purpose was served by the stone 
vessels found not far from the courtyard, when foundations were being dug for one of the colony 
buildings (Fig. 11, 12). Probably such a water-vessel also stood on the fixed round stand outside the 
north wall of the vestibule.' Near the south-east corner of the courtyard and built upon the mosaic 
pavement is a portion of foundation belonging to some later building in the courtyard whose nature 
it is not possible to determine. Entrance to the courtyard was by a doorway to the west, on the side 
facing the site of the ancient village. 





1 Three such stone vessels were found near the synagogue at Capernaum (Orfali, Capharnaum et ses ruines. Paris 1922, p. 64, Fig. 115) 
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As we have seen already, the remains of the building indicate several structural alterations 
made during the lifetime of the synagogue. Besides the internal additions, like the bema and the 
few benches in the central nave on either side of the main entrance and between the pillars near the 
bema, later changes are perceptible in the structure of the northern wall, the facade of the synagogue. 
The later period of this wall is obvious from the fashion of its construction, which marks a change 
for the worse compared with the other parts of the building. The inferior mortar, which immediately 
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3, Drums of columns from the gallery Fig. 14. Blocks of half-columns from the gallery Fig. 18. Portion of column with base 


umbled during the excavation, and also certain structural details introduced into this wall, such as 


plain building stones, show that this wall was once hastily repaired after having collapsed or become 


safe in places, possibly as the result of an earthquake. 


In such a building, built mainly of unhewn stones all very much alike, 
ff what was destroyed. But structural de- 
34 


, it is naturally difficult 


lo guess, from the remaining fragments, the character of 
found in this wall afford suggestions of the possibility of reconstructing = + 
s it was at its earliest stage. In the same line 





tails 
the synagogue's fagade a: 
as the eastern row of pillars, and also east of it, there are in the wal) 
two drums of columns, one of which together with its base was cut out 
of a single block of stone. It is probable that these two drums are 56 
agments of columns from a portico that once formed the facade of the 
If we assume that a similar column stood in line with the 
with the addition of two more 


s between two anthae, one 





nagogue. 
western row of pillars, we can imagine, 
columns in the centre, a row of six column: 
7 +— 26 ——+ 
of which, that to the east, still survives. Plate VI is an attempt to re- 
Fig. 16. Capital of column from 
construct the scheme of the synagogue as it was in its earliest stage. the gallery 
In the northern end of the synagogue were found certain remains, such as portions of columns 
(Fig. 13), half-columns (Fig. 14), a fragment of a column with base (Fig. 15) and a second fragment 
comprising a simple capital and part of the column-shaft (Fig. 16). These elements, which have no 


place at all in the arrangements of the lower story, indicate the presence of a gallery which must 


have served as the “Women’s Vestibule.” 


i 
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Fig. 17 shows this upper story reached by means of steps in the chamber adjoining the western 
side. At Chorazin also, there are steps leading to the Women’s Gallery in a western chamber 
adjoining the synagogue, and not as at Capernaum, where the approach is from outside. 

The two inside rows of pillars served as a support to this gallery which, as usual, extended 



































ig. 17. Attempt to reconstruct the synagogue: cross section, looking south 


around three sides of the building, excluding only the south side where stood the Ark of the Law (Fig. 18). 
Because of the distance, 5.40 m., between the two rows of pillars, it can be accepted as certain 
that the northern part of the gallery was built above the portico of the synagogue’s facade. In 
Beth Alpha, therefore, this portico was not a particular section standing in front of the facade, as, 
e.g. in Capernaum and Kefar Bir‘im, but was included within the facade itself. Fig. 19 is an at- 
tempted reproduction of the facade of the synagogue. 

There is another fact, duly noted during the excavation, which confirms the existence of a gallery 
over the two side aisles and the portico. As already mentioned, a thick layer of plaster covered the 
floor of the central nave, and above this layer roof-tiles were scattered. But this was not the case 






































Fig. 18 Attempt to reconstruct the synagogue: longitudinal section. looking west 
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Fig. 19. Attempt to reconstruct the facade of the synagogue in its first stage 


h the other parts of the building: although they were covered with a thin layer of plaster fallen 
1m the walls and the ceilings above them, no tiles at all were found above this layer. This can 
ve explained only by the fact that between the roof and the floor the gallery structure intervened. 
That tiles were found above the layer of plaster in the central nave, and in one case also on 
the actual mosaic pavement, may perhaps show that there was no proper ceiling to the synagogue, 
and that the beams and rafters 
which rested on the walls of the 
‘building were left uncovered on 
‘the inner side. The tiles likewise 
\ show that the roof was not flat 
' but sloping, as at Capernaum and 
| Chorazin. We have already spo- 
| ken of the kinds of tiles and 

\ the formation of the roof. 

: We found no remains of 
the epistyles of the pillars and 
gallery columns. Indeed it is 
possible that for this purpose 

Fig. 20. Fragment of tonic Capital they used wooden beams Of 





which no trace remains. Yet Mr. Pinkerfeld’s theory is more probable, that the gallery and the roof- 
beams were supported on arches of untrimmed stones, @ cheaper material, yet in keeping with the 


style of the synagogue building (PI. VII). 
We found it difficult to determine what had been the position of two other fragments of ma- 


sonry. One of these, found in the forecourt of the synagogue, was a portion of a lonic capital, 
similar in type to others found in other ancient synagogues, €.g- in Umm el-‘Amed (Fig. 20). The 
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other was part of a square capital on which were carved acanthus leaves, found by Mr. Isser Unger, 
a member of the “Hephzi-bah” group-settlement, near the irrigation channel by the southern wall of 
the synagogue (Fig. 21). 

Indications as to the arrangements of windows were wholly lacking. Since there were no signs 
of windows in the walls up to the height of wall that remained, it may be supposed that the light 
chiefly came from windows in the gallery, and above the apse in the southern wall. 


Kye 


One detail in the internal arrangement of the synagogue still remains to be considered, namely the 
purpose of the hollows in the lower level of the platform in front of the apse (see above, p. 13). It may be 
that in them were put the stands of the two Menorahs that stood before the Ark, or that they were used 
for the supports of a wooden grating that shut in the raised portion within the apse at either side, 
leaving it open only in the centre. But as already mentioned, it seems more likely that in these hol- 
lows were beams of wood or columns supporting the curtain (paroketh) which was so arranged as 





Fig. 21. Fragment of square capital Fig. 22, Fragment of a Jewish gilt vessel 


to be rolled back towards the two sides (see the illustration of the curtain on the mosaic pavement). 
This theory finds support from illustrations on some of the Jewish gilt glass vessels found in Rome, 
in one of which columns bearing the curtain can clearly be seen in front of the Ark. 

The position of the columns is clearly shown on the fragment of a similar vessel bearing on 
its edge the inscription ....Cl| BIBAS CUM EVLOGIA CONP[ARI].! (Fig. 22) The broken lower half shows 
a couch, xhivn, and in front of it a kind of table with a dish on it, on which a fish is to be seen, 
apparently suggesting the Sabbath meal which was laid out in the synagogue. In the upper part. 
between two seven-branched candlesticks, a Scroll and a Shofar, stands a gable-roofed Aron ha-Qodesh, 
with two acroteria at the sides of the base of the roof. The doors of the ark are open, and rolled- 
up scrolls rest on four shelves, two on each. The Scrolls on the upper shelves are partly covered 
by the half-drawn curtain. The curtain is attached by rings running on a bar suspended on two 
pillars; these are crowned with capitals but stand on plain pedestals. The empty spaces above the 
Ark and elsewhere are decorated with leaves and circles. 

On the bottom of another gilt glass vessel from Rome (now in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 
Berlin, Inv. 6700) a curtain can be seen looped towards the sides, and suspended over the ror 
ha-Qodesh. Here again the picture is divided into two parts by a three-lined inscription, of which 
some of the final letters of the third row, owing to lack of space, are written one beneath the other 
below this row. 





1 Garrucet, Storia deit’arte Christiana, T. \N, Pl. 490, Fig. 3. 
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Below the inscription is a round table, and on it a dish SALBO. DOMINO VITALE 
containing a fish. Around the table is a couch, arranged se CVM COIVGE ET. FILIOs. 
mi-circlewise, as on the fragment described above. Particularly IPSORV. FELIX. BENER 
important for our purpose is the upper part of the picture. 


In the centre of it is portrayed an Aron ha-Qodesh approached nt = 

by several steps, obviously part of the platform on which the wa 

Ark stood, as we have seen in the Beth Alpha apse.? Bet- Ss 
(Pl. 1, a) t * 


ween the open doors four shelves can be seen with Scrolls, six 

in each, piled one above the other. Above is a curtain, looped towards the sides. It differs, é.... 
from the previous illustration in not showing the two pillars from which the curtain hangs. Such, 
differences are common in these illustrations. 

Menorahs one found on each side of the Ark with various ritual objects beside them: a Lulab and 
Ethrog beside the right-hand Menorah, and beside the left-hand Menorah a Shof Ce a, 

intended apparet e needed 
for Kiddush and Habdalah, Pi inches 
above the Menorahs fill up the empty 
space in the conventional style.” 

This arrangement of the curtain- 
supports in front of the Aron ha-Qodesh 
explains the well-known picture on one 
of se. cups published by De Rossi 
Fig. 23)" In a hall surrounded on three 
sides by a row of pillars, of which a 
bird's-eye view is given, stands a smal 
structure approached by several steps. 
The structure is surmounted by a gable 
roof of which again, in contrast to the 
other similar illustrations, a bird's-eye 
view is given, A tree or a Menorah is 
shown on the tympanum i a 
The facade of the building sho four 
pillars, with a partly opened double door 
between them. Two independent columns 





Fig. 23, Fragment of a Jewish gilt vessel, from Rome stand on either side, and in front stands 

a lighted seven-branched er. 

Je-handled flasks for oil or wine, a Lulab and Ethrog, and certain other objects diffi to 

identify. Within the space surrounded by columns is written OIKOZ IPH(vy)= AABE EYAOTIA(). 

On the outer side of the columns are two small buildings flanked by palm-trees. The whole of the 

left hand part of the surrounding inscription is broken, but from comparison with the other inscrip- 
tions which accompany such cups it may be completed (Ilie tions pera tay) SQN TIANTON. 

De Rossi explains the picture as Solomon's Temple, and the two columns at the side as Jachin 


and Boaz. This explanation is reproduced in every book dealing with Christian and Jewish art of 


1 Another gilt cup, described in Garrucci, op. cit., Pl. 490, Fig. 6, also shows steps in front of an Aron ha-Qodesh. 

2. A photograph of the upper part, taken from the back of the transparent vessel, and therefore with the right and left sides 
reversed, has been published in Kohl-Watzinger, Antike Synagogen, p. 143, Fig. 281. On the photograph given here see also Beyer-Lietzmann, 
Die juedische Katakombe der Villa Torlonia iu Rom, Berlin 1930, p. 45, Pl. 29. Lietzmann points out the final letters below the third line. 


3 De Rossi, Verre reprasentant le temple de Jérnsalent, Archives de \'Orient Latin, t. Il, 1883, p. 439 ff. 
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Plate 2. Beth Alpha 
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that period, and it has given occasion for many curious feats of exegesis and caused all sorts of 
intentions to be read into this picture. But, in the present writer's opinion, the small structure in 
the middle of the picture, differing only in its treatment of perspective from other pictures on Jewish 
cups, is simply the Aron ha-Qodesh, and the side-columns are the supports on which the curtain 
was hung. The curtain itself is not shown here in order not to conceal the Ark, The ritual objects 
shown in tront of it are also found in all such pictures. It should be noted that these columns are 
extremely plain, and are more like wooden poles than columns. If the artist had intended to depict 
Jachin and Boaz, the description of whose capitals occupies so important a place in | Kings Vil 15—22, 
he would certainly have given them more ornate capitals than those in this picture. The hall with 
columns on three sides can also represent the hall of an ancient synagogue of the type of, e.g., the 
synagogue at Capernaum, whose central nave had three rows of columns. The title OIKOS IPHNHS 
also befits a synagogue, just as we find the title  otxo: applied to a synagogue in several Jewish 
inscriptions in the Diaspora.' In the present writer's opinion there is no doubt that the object of 
the middle sentence is to invoke a blessing on the synagogue, “the House of Peace” corresponding 
to similar inscriptions in Palestinian synagogues (Kefar Birim and ‘Alma): “May peace rest on this 
place.” and the like.? 


Chapter III. 


THE MOSAIC PAVEMENT 


The whole floor of the structure — synagogue, vestibule and courtyard — was paved with mosaic. 
The pavement of the western annexe has not been preserved, but scattered black and white tesserae were 
found there, showing that it also was similarly paved. As may be seen from Plate XXVII. parts of 
the pavement of the courtyard, vestibule and eastern aisle of the synagogue were adorned with simple 
geometrical figures with little variety of colour: squares filled in with criss-cross lines and the like. 
Only the pavement of the central nave and western aisle contains more complicated pictures and 
more variety of colouring. 

The tesserae vary in size according to the nature of the pictures. Those in the courtyard pave 
ment are more than 4 sq. cm. (22 by 20 mm. and 24 by 21 mm.); those of the eastern aisle and 
vestibule are smaller (17 by 13, and 18 by 14 mm.). The tesserae of the pictures are mostly smaller 
than one square centimetre (8 by 8 millimetres, 10 by 9, 11 by 7, 9 by 9). The coloured glass 
cubes sometimes used were generally smaller still (9 by 7, or 9 by 8 mm.). 


1 See Oehler, Epigraphische Beitraege zur Geschichte des Judentums, Monatsschrift {. Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judentums, 1909, 
p. 292 ff, No. 57, giving an inscription from Phocoea: Tattov Sxgdtwvoc tod ‘Evatdmvos tov olxov xai Tov ategifiohoy rod 
tnaidgou xareoxeviacey éx tav lov éyagioaro toic ‘lovdaiois; No. 65, op. 
xaxaoxevaodévra olxoy fxd ‘loviias Seoujgus T. Tuegdvioc Kiddo 6 dtd fiiov agytavvdyeyos vth: See also on these 
inscriptions, Juster, Les Juifs dans {'Empire Romain, | 457 n., and S. Krauss, Synagogale Altertuemer, p. 25. 

2 Emest Renan has pointed out that this blessing recalls Haggai 2°, “And in this place will | give peace, saith the Lord of hosts, 
Gi in in his Jewish life in Ancient Rome, Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abrahams, New York, 1927, p. 181, has much to say about 
this tasttin which he thinks is a representation of Solomon's Temple; and he supposes that in the words “House of Peace” there is 
a reference to Solomon's Temple. Moreover he translates the inscription: “The House of Peace; take the Sanctification cup, drink, etc.” 
Generally speaking this article contains many groundless theories, but this is not the place to deal with them. Krause (Jieth ha-Shatom, in 
“Ha-Shiloach,” XLI. 377 ff.) also explains the words Lafe evhoyiay as applicable to olxoc lgrjwng which. like other interpreters, he explains 
as an epithet applied to the Temple. The present writer is unaware of the grounds on which Krauss determines the dale of the cup as the 
last century before the destruction of the Temple, as opposed to prevailing expert opinion which attributes such cups to the 3rd or 4th 
century A. D. at the earliest. 
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Altogether, including the background colour (a yellowish white), the mosaics contain 21 shades 
of colour, divisible into the following groups: ‘ 


Black and grey . . 5 shades 
Red 0.4.) es 
Pinkie Gos caet 
Yellow... 20> cen era a 
Brown c- (ges ee at 
Green (emerald) . . 1 shade 


Violet (amethyst). . 1 


Limestone and flint, mostly from the surrounding locality, provided the craftsmen with the 
necessary colours. For the last two shades they were compelled to use coloured glass tesserae. 

The pavement in the synagogue itself is in an excellent state of preservation. The layer of 
plaster which crumbled off the roof, pillars and walls at the first shaking suffered by the building, 
protected the pavement from destruction by the stonework which fell afterwards. Only at isolated 
points, mostly near the main door and near some of the pillars, was there much destruction by the 
falling of the heavier masonry and by weeds, as in the case of a large part of the Aramaic inscription 
and parts of the mosaic pictures. At some points old repairs could be noticed, where the breaks had 
been filled in with mortar. The picture of the Zodiac sign Capricorn alone was at one time repaired 
with tesserae, though in a clumsy manner. The courtyard pavement has suffered the most damage. The 
layer of mortar which served as the bed of the mosaics had been insecure from the beginning, and’ 
through exposure to sun and rain had fallen into disrepair at an early period. 

The pictures on the pavement of the central nave are divided into three panels, the first panel 
showing ritual objects, the second the Cycle of the Zodiac, and the third the Sacrifice of Isaac. The 
three panels are enclosed on the four sides within a border of vine-foliage or of squares, in which 


ve pictures of various animals, birds and fruits. 


PANEL | (PI. VIIL) 


The central place in this panel (to the south of the synagogue near the steps leading to the 
apse) is taken by the picture of the Aron ha-Qodesh. In the rectangle of the Ark, resting on a 
wider base, are the two wings of a closed door. Each wing is divided into four large squares. In the 
centre of each large square is a smaller square, filled in with chequer-work or geometrical designs 
formed of lines in varied colours. The inner square is wholly surrounded by a wavy border line. 
Here and there flowers and triangles in red and black decorate the contained space of the larger 
square. On the lintel of the Ark stand three vases, and horns decorate its two ends. A gabled 
roof, here shown disproportionately large, surmounts the rectangle of the Ark. In the centre of the 
triangle is depicted a shell above which is seen a lantern suspended from the apex of the roof. 


Two large birds, apparently ostriches, one on each side of the roof, stand facing one another, with 
rs of the rectangle and the other on 





one leg resting on the horns projecting from the top cornel 
projections on the sides of the roof (PI. IX.). 

The Aron ha-Qodesh is a frequent motif in early popular 
Diaspora. We find it depicted on the walls of a Jewish catacomb in Rome,' on sepulchral monuments,” 
gilt glass vessels, and at a later 


Jewish art in Palestine and in the 


sculptured reliefs in synagogues, mosaic pavements in synagogues, 





1 Beyer-Lietzmann, Die juedische Katakombe der Villa Tortonta in Rom, 1930. Pls 5. 13. 


> matler-Bees, Die Inschriften der juedischen Katakombe am Monteverde zu Rom, Leipzig 1919, Nos 35, 173, 179, 180. 
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Fig. 24. Bronze plate from Na‘ana (Louvre Museum) 


period also in illuminated manuscripts and the like.’ In all these illustrations, except for slight varia- 
tions, the Ark remains unchanged in its general features. Therefore there is reason to suppose that 
the craftsmen had before them an actual, traditional model of an Ark in which the scrolls of the 
Law were kept in synagogues. The variations are mainly in the roof of the Ark, which is sometimes 
pointed and sometimes arched. Sometimes the front of the roof is decorated with a shell. It has 
almost always a double door, in the wings of which are seen carved Squares from two to five in 
number. Sometimes the Ark is shown with opened doors, and then the scrolls of the Law appear 
lying on shelves inside. A similar type of structure is shown by the fragments of sculptured orna- 
mentation belonging to the Aron ha-Qodesh found in the synagogue ruins in Capernaum and 
Chorazin. 

In the illustrations of the Aron ha-Qodesh hitherto discovered in Palestine, the doors of the 
Ark are always shut. The first illustration of this kind found in Palestine is on a round bronze 
Plaque which C'ermont-Ganneau acquired for the Louvre, in the early eighties of last century, from 
the village of Na’aneh near Ramleh (Fig. 24).? The plaque had apparently belonged to a local syna- 
gogue.* Its diameter is 50 cm., and about one third of it is lacking. Its rim is decorated with pro- 
jecting knobs. The space in the middle is decorated with simple engravings of interlaced branches 
and flowers. Within a vine shoot traversing the entire ledge a seven-branched candlestick is found 


1 Stassof-Ganzberg, L’ornement hebreu, Berlin 1905, Pl. XI: Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft zur Erforschung juedischer Kunstdenk 
maeler, Frankfurt a. Main, Ill-lV. Fig. 6. 

2 Clermont-Ganneau, Mission en Palestine et en Syrie, pp. 78—19, no. 62 (the illustration here given is taken from this work); see 
also Dussaud, Les monuments palestiniens et Jadaiques, Paris, 1912, no. 97. These authors have not dealt which the character of the Ark 
shown on the plaque. 

3 There are no literary references to any Jewish population in this place though the plaque evidently points to such a population, 
Ut is probable that the two squared capitals which Clermont-Ganneau found in this village, one bearing the Greek inscription tte Orde, 
also belonged to the synagogue. An inscription on a capital similar to that in Na‘aneh was also found in Emmaus, which also bore in 
Samaritan characters the inscription “Blessed be His name for ever.” and which certainly belonged to a Samaritan synagogue in that 
town (op. cit., p. 16). 
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the right 4 on the left an Aron ha-Qodesh with shut doors and with two squares on each 
gq. The roof of the Ark is pointed. 

A picture of an Aron ha-Qodesh is also carved on a relief on a lintel, apparently belonging 
yne of the gates of the courtyard of the ancient synagogue in Capernaum (Fig. 25).'| In the 
re of the lintel an Ark with double door is shown in relief. In the wings of the door are three 

es inset. The lintel of the Ark is decorated with a row of concave rings and the gabled roof 

two wreathes having a bar between them.* 

There is a similar illustration on a frieze in the ancient synagogue in Chorazin.® Two lonic 
nns bear a gabled roof whose surface is filled in with a shell. But since the doors do not ap- 

here at all it is difficult to be sure whether the sculptor intended to depict an Ark. 

A fine relief of an Aron ha-Qodesh was recently discovered in the village of Peki'in, el-Bugei‘a, 
Ipper Galilee (Fig. 26).' The stone on which the Ark is depicted (55 cm. long, 40 wide and 30 

thick) had belonged to an ancient synagogue in that village, but its site is unknown. 

The wings of the double door of the Ark are divided into three narrow rectangles. The door 
jounted by a shell, and at its two sides are two half-columns in relief, erected on bases 
fashioned like steps and surmounted by capitals. The pillars themselves are decorated on the lower 

ives with carvings of perpendicular bars, and on the upper halves by twisted rope ascending 
the pillars spiral-fashion. It differs from the relief at Capernaum in the gabled roof extending beyond 
the actual door, and in being supported by two pillars. The base of the gable is decorated with carv- 





| KohiWatzinger. Antite Synogogen in Gatilaca, p. 391. fig. 76; Ortali, Capharnailm et ses ruines, p. 61, Ng. 110. 

3 Deliwan /Orte und Wege Jesu, p. 130 note) thought that a lulab and an ethrog were depicted on the two sides of the Ark, but 
this interpretation is not convincing. 

3 Kohi-Watzinger, op. cit. 51, fig. 100 |. 

4 This village, noted for its Jewish-fellahin inhabit 
as a Jewish site in Upper Galilee on the Tyrian border. 
and elsewhere), it is the site of a cave in which R. Simeon b. Yohal 
spinted out to this day, Owing to the similarity of the name Peka’ to Peki'in (in Judea), the latter name bi 











ants, was formerly called Beqa‘, or Peqa’. Josephus (Wars II! ili 1) mentions Bez 
‘According to an early tradition (Pesiqta a'R. Kahana Vayehi bish'toach; Eccles. R. 
‘and his son hid themselves from the Roman persecution, a cave 
, during the last two centurles, 








n given to it 
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ings of twisted rope and its two sides with a row of small round holes, with a row of carvings below 
them shaped like the Greek letter omega.’ 

An illustration of an Aron ha-Qodesh on a mosaic pavement was first found in the ancient 
synagogue at Na‘aran (Fig. 27). In this attractive picture the Ark stands between two seven-branched 
candlesticks, both of which have glass lamps hanging from each side. These lamps are quite super- 
fluous, and serve only the artistic purpose of fil- 
ling in the blank spaces of the mosaic beside the 
shafts of the candlesticks. Much of the picture 
was found already broken at the time of excavation. 
From what is left it is still possible to see the 
bottom of the Ark and its doors divided into un- 
decorated squares. The sole decorations are the 
circles above the diagonal lines of the gabled roof. 

The feature in the Beth Alpha mosaic picture 
which distinguishes it from other similar pictures 
found in Palestine, is the birds standing over the 
rectangle of the Ark. The self-evident explanation 
of this detail is that they symbolize the Cherubim 
in the Tabernacle and the Temple. There are two 
arguments against this. a) This class of illustration, 























whether found in synagogue ornamentation or on : =, | 
the gilt vessels or in the Jewish tombs, is never | 
connected with objects in the Temple but only with 
synagogue ritual objects. It must also be remarked 
that, according to Jewish tradition, the Second |' a ————— = — 





















































Temple lacked many objects that had been found » oe Fe = 

in the First Temple, including the Ark of the Cov- Sf i ee i si 
enant and the Cherubim;* and it is difficult to < 6 a 
suppose that they chose precisely those symbols Sn 





characteristic of the earliest period. b) It would Fis-26. Carving of an Aron ha-Qodesh on stone, from the synagogue 
in Pekitin, Upper Galilee. The defaced parts are here shovn restored 

be matter for surprise that they should choose 

birds to represent the Cherubim, while in certain ancient Palestinian synagogues (Kefar Bir'im, Cap- 

ernaum, Ramah and others) there occur pictures of Cherubim in the form of angels with outstretched 

wings, more in accordance with the contemporary idea of Cherubim; and there was no scruple in 

portraying them. 

This feature may also be explained from contemporary ideas. Birds beside the Aron ha-Qodesh 
appear. also on some of the Jewish gilt glass vessels found outside Palestine (see Fig. 35), where 
they have the likeness of doves. Perhaps the dove, the symbol of truth and sincerity, has reference 
here to the sacred Scrolls kept in this Ark in which was written the true Law. It is true that 
the birds in the Beth Alpha picture have the appearance of ostriches;* but the plumage of the 





1A photograph of this stone and an explanation of the picture was first published by Mr. J. Ben-Zvi in Ma-Olam, 1930, No. 26, 
pp 506 ff, The same article is reproduced in English, Discoveries at Pekiin, Q.SLP.ELF., 1930, pp. 210 ff. Cl. also Sukenik, Designs of the 
Thorah shrine in ancient synagogues in Palestine, Q. St. 1931, 22 ff. 

2 “In five things did the First Temple differ from the Second Temple: and these are they: the Ark, the Mercy-seat, the Cherubim...” 
(©. Yoma 22b). “In the Second Temple were there Cherubim?" (ibid. 54a). “Five things from the First Temple were lacking in the Second: 
and these are they: fire and the Ark and the Urim and Thummim and the Oil of Unction and the Holy Spirit” (j. Taan. 1 1). 

3° Such is also the opinion of Mr. J. Aharoni. 
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ostrich, especially in ancient Egypt, symbolized truth and righteousness.' The style of the Beth Alpha 
mosaic is often reminiscent of Coptic art, and it may be that the craftsmen were Alexandrian Jews 
from Egypt, some of whom, as we know from the monuments found in the ancient Jewish cemetery 
in Jaffa, were then in Palestine. Therefore it is not impossible that they selected the ostrich for 
this symbolical use. This, however, is pure hypothesis. In these illustrations account must always 
be taken of one possi 





ity, namely, that the birds serve solely as an ornamental detail.* Another 
detail peculiar to this picture is the hanging lamp at the point of the Ark’s gabled roof. As we 
have seen (Fig. 27), such lamps hang at the sides of the Menorahs in the Na‘aran mosaic. Contem- 


RPA NLA 
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Fig. 27. An Aron ha-Qodesh on the mosaic pavement in the ancient synagogue of Na‘aran, near Jericho. 
The itlustration is based on a sketey by Pére Vincent, with the damaged parts restored 


brary mosaics also show lamps hanging on the city-gates which they portray. It would seem that 
he lamp in the present picture is to be considered as the Perpetual Light (the Ner ha-Tamid), 
which is kept burning in synagogues in front of the Aron ha-Qodesh." 

At Beth Alpha, as in the Na‘aran mosaic, there are two seven-branched candlesticks depicted 
on either side of the Ark.! The pictures show slight variations, mainly manifest in the variegated 
colouring and in the shape of the base and in the lamps at the ends of the branches. 

The long stem, the upper part of which is divided into the seven branches, stands on a three- 
ieqged base. Both stem and branches are made up of alternate oval and circular links in different 
colours, having reference apparently to the description of “the knops and the flowers” of the candle- 
stick in the Tabernacle (Ex. XXV. 31ff.).% In the left-hand candlestick the lamps are seen standing on the 

oss-bar which connects the branches," and from them the red flames mount up. In that on the 
jht_no lamps are visible but only the flames. The feet of the right-hand candlestick are parallel to 


1 See Otto Keller, Die antike Tierwett, IN. p. 170. 

2 it may be noted that in cupboard-shaped title-pages of Illuminated manuscripts birds are often depicted on the rectangle of 
suet cupboards. 

1 On these lamps see Grace M. Crowfoot and D. B. Harden, Early Byzantine and Later Glass Lamps, Journal of Egyptian Archaeo- 
logy, XVI (1931), 196 ff 

4 The gift of two seven-branched candlesticks (diio Exray ) Is mentioned In a synagogue inscription at Sideh (Pamphylia), 
GLA. W. van Buten, Inscriptions from Asia Minor. Cyprus and the Cyrenaica, Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXVIII (1908), pp. 180 ff., No. 29: 
NM. D. Chaviara, Une synagogue juive a Sidé de Pamphylic, Revue des Etudes Juives, LVIIt (1909), pp. 61 ff. The same Inscription mentions 
the gift of two capitals (dio zovoxéad) whieh, apparently, surmounted the pillars bearing the curtain in front of the Aron ha-Qodesh 
(see above, p. 13). These two pillars have been thought by some scholars to represent the Jachin and Boaz of Solomon's Temple, but 
(ree calstenee of the two Menorahs shows that there Is here no kind of imitation of the Temple. Cf. also S. Krauss, Synag. Allert. p. 235. 

5 The “knops and flowers” are also found on the branches of the candlestick shown on the Arch of Titus, as well as on the stone 
candlestick found in the Hamath synagogue near Tiberias. 

Ts thes illustrations of laraps set on the branches of the candlestick may be seen on the gilt dishes, on a tombstone In the cala~ 
comb in Monteverde and also in sarcophagi from Italy. The stone candlestick found In the Hamath synagogue has hollowed receptacles 
for lamps. 
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each other and each consists of two sections. In that on the left they are not parallel and each 
consists of only one section widening towards its end. In both, the middle foot is coloured differ- 
ently from the others. Perhaps by ‘this the craftsman wished to show that the three feet were not 
on the same plane. 

Among the other ritual objects on either side of the Ark there are clear illustrations of the 
shofar (left of the stem of the 
candlestick and on the lower part 
of the right-hand side of the panel), 
the lulab and the ethrog, here 
joined together. The reduplication 
of every illustrated detail may be 
accounted for by the craftsman's 
desire to secure symmetry and to 
fill in the blank surface. 

It is less easy to explain the 
nature of the object twice depicted, 
once on each side of the Ark (on 
the left beside the shofar, and on 
the right, below it). In the illus- Figs 28) From the!mosaie found ia 
tration is seen a sort of square 





the ancient synagogue of Jerash 


casket with its surface covered with varicoloured squares set one inside the other. A small rod, 
which seems to be a kind of handle, projects from the middle of the casket. The position of this 
object, beside shofar, lulab and ethrog, clearly shows that, like them, it was one of the ritual ob- 
jects of the synagogue. Subsequent to the Beth Alpha excavations a similar 
object was found on a mosaic pavement in the ancient synagogue at Jerash 
(Fig. 28). There, between the lines of a Greek inscription,’ is depicted a seven- 
branched candlestick, with a lulab and ethrog on the right,’ and, on the left, 
a shofar having below it the square casket, its surface covered with dim spots 
and having a rod projecting from it. In a slightly different form the same 
object is depicted on a Palestinian Jewish earthenware lamp, previously found 
in the American Colony’s antiquities shop in Jerusalem (Fig. 29)." Lamps 
bearing Jewish symbols have been discovered in various places in Palestine 





Fig. 29. A Jewish earthen. and elsewhere; but in the majority of cases there only occurs the seven- 
ware lamp from Palestine branched candlestick with lulab, ethrog and shofar beside it. In the present 
lamp the maker succeeded in introducing into the limited space certain synagogue ritual objects 
seen in no other lamps. 

In the middle of the lamp appears an Aron ha-Qodesh with its fagade divided into three panels 
by means of four pillars. The facade resembles that in the illustration on the gilt glass previously 








by the words Amen Sela. In the first half occurs the benediction on the synagogue (ytog Té0¢ — ABP MINK. as it is designated in 
the Na‘aran mosaic). A similar blessing on the synagogue (n1n mpnn) also occurs in the synagogues at Birtim and ‘Alma. The second 
benediction is directed not to the synagogue but to the community, like the benediction mb yox Jnx bx b> by Ord] which occurs in 
the Aramaic inscription found in the same synagogue. For the use of cuvcywyi) in the sense of community, see Juster, op. cit. p. 414, n. 8. 

2 In the lower portion on the illustration of the lulab and the adjoining ethrog can be seen marks of later repairs in the mosaic, 
when they filled in the broken part with white stones. 

3 An account of this was first published by Dr. A. Reifenberg (Vergieichende Beschreibung einiger juedisch-palaestinensischer Lampen 
Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, XI, p. 64, Abb. 4). He failed to detect the picture of the Menorah on the left side of the jamp. 
which was not clear and visible on his photograph. 
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described (Fig. 23), but it differs from it in that the doors in the central panel are absent. In this 
illustration, as in those at Beth Alpha and Peki‘in, the gabled roof is decorated with a shell. 

Left of the Ark appears a Menorah, with shaft made up of separate links and standing on three 
legs; owing to limitations of space the picture of the Menorah is cramped, especially towards the 
branches, Right of the Ark appears a square object on the surface of which are two parallel rows of 
holes. From the square projects a lengthy rod having at its extremity a circle with a hole in the 
centre. There are similar circles also at 
the lower corners of the square. The other 
objects depicted on the lamp are obscure. 

The three illustrations are at one in 
showing a four-sided object, decorated with 
holes or squares and having a projecting 
rod. At Beth Alpha and in the picture 
on the earthenware lamp the rod is straight; 
in the Jerash mosaic it is bent to one side.! 

Certain stone carvings from ancient 
Palestinian synagogues exhibit details per- 
taining to the same type of ritual objects. 

Such an object is carved on a Corin- 
thian capital found at Capernaum.? Above 
rows of foliage on three sides of the capital 
are carved a pomegranate, a wreath and 
a bud, and on the fourth side a seven- 
branched candlestick, to the right of which 
9: 30, A’ capital from the ancient: synagogue!in Capernaum is a shofar and to the left an oblong casket 
od projecting from its end (Fig. 30). The late Pére Orfali explained it as a spice-box." It has 
shown by the present writer elsewhere that this explanation is unlikely, since a spice-box held no 





whatever among the ritual objects of the synagogue, and so it may not be supposed that it was 

yn the same level as the shofar depicted on the other side of the candlestick. 

AV square casket resembling that at Capernaum is carved on one of the stones of the ancient 
ynagogue at Peki'in. The carvings on this stone, which was found under a layer of plaster in the present 
jogue of the Jewish community at Peki‘in, have become much defaced by the passage of time. 
there is still quite visible in the centre of the stone the form of a Menorah, with lulab and 
og to the left, and on the right the shofar, with this casket beneath it (Fig. 31). It differs from 
that at Capernaum in that it lacks the small rod at the side. But since part of the carving has been 
yorn away it is not possible now to say whether the rod was lacking at the outset or whether it 





jas been worn away since 
In spite of the slight variations, due also in some measure to the material on which they are 


portrayed, it may be concluded with certainty that all are intended for the selfsame thing, which is also 
one of the ritual objects of the synagogue. The present writer is inclined to suggest the theory that 
it is simply a scroll contained in a case out of which projects the rod around which the scroll is 


wrapped. It is natural that, near the Ark in which the scrolls were contained, there should be given 





1 {t would seem that the two objects depicted on the monuments In the Monteverde Catacomb (Maller-Bees, op. cll Nos 19, 120) 


belong to the same type. 
2 Orfali, op. cit. p. 4. Fig. 124 
3 op. cit, p. 93. 
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in our mosaic another illustration showing a separate scroll. In some of the gilt dishes may also 
be found pictures of a scroll in like conditions. One scroll can be seen to the left of the open Ark 
in the fragment already shown (Fig. 22). Also on the concave bottom of a bowl preserved in the 
Vatican (Fig. 35), still bearing traces of 
the inscription [AJNIMA DU[LCIS], there 
is depicted a scroll between the Ark 
and the round seat intended, perhaps, 
for the elders of the community.! On 
another vessel (Fig. 38)* two scrolls, 
one on each side of the Ark, stand 
upright between it and the lions. The 
capital from Capernaum and the carved 
stone from the ancient synagogue at 
Pekiin (which show a scroll not near the 
Ark but near a seven-branched candlestick) 
may also be compared to the carved stone 
from Priene, now in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, Berlin (Fig. 32). This stone 
was found in the floor of a Christian 
church near a theatre which the exca- 
vators attributed to the 4th century A. D. 
In the building of this church use was 
made of other old buildings and there 
is no doubt that the carved stone be- 
longed to an old synagogue of the same 
town, and perhaps to the very synag- 





ogue wrongly described by its excavators, 
Wiegand and Schrader, as a Christian 
church. * 

Here, too, as in the Peki'in relief, 
the Menorah occupies the main place in the stone. To the right are seen a lulab and a shofar, 
and to the left an ethrog. Beneath the branches of the candlestick, on both sides of the stem, two 
rolled-up scrolls are clearly shown.‘ On one of the tombstones found in the Jewish catacomb in 
Monteverde is a scroll near a Menorah depicted in different fashion. This tombstone, on which is in- 
scribed a woman's name, “Salutia,” lacks the left-hand portion; and the break extends to the central 
branch of the Menorah. Moreover, the branches of this Menorah, like one of the Menorahs of the 
Beth Alpha mosaic, bear lamps, on which in this case the handle appears on one side, and on 
the other the nozzle, from which the wick projects. Beneath the right-hand branches of the Menorah 


° 10 20 





(mn 
Fig. 31. Carving from the ancient synagogue in Peki'in 





1 On this illustration, see below, p. 31. 

2 Also in other early illustrations we sometimes see separate scrolls beside the ark. See, for example, the bas-relief on the 
tombstone in the Athens Museum (Athenische Mitteilungen. 1878, p. 323, no. 16; Birt, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst, p. 249 {,, Fig. 160); also 
on the vase of Euphronios, Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, fig. 2600; Birt, op. cit., p. 148, fig. 84. 

3 Th. Wiegand und M. Schrader: Priene, Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen 1895—1898, Berlin 1904, p. 475, fig. $82. 

4 Oskar Wulf, Altchristliche und mittetalterlich byzantinische und italienische Bildwerke, Konigliche Museen 10 Berlin, 3 Bd., erster 
Tell, no. 36. This scholar falled properly to understand the nature of several of the objects shown on this stone. The scrolls at the sides 
of the Menorah he describes as “zwei (gleiche) Volutenspiralen.” Of the Menorah he says, “rechts die Ceder iiber einem Winkelhacken 
(oder gebogenem Schermesser?) mit runden L6chern an beiden Enden.” 
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is depicted a scroll open in the centre, with its beginning and end rolled up (Fig. 33). Perhaps 
another scroll or ritual object was shown at the other side of the Menorah, such as we find in other 
tombstones from the same place.* 

The examples so far cited suffice to show 
that pictures of a single scroll or volume do 
occur in popular Jewish art of that date. In 
the pictures of the scroll in Palestinian synag- 
ogues this object displays a slight variation—a 
scroll-case from which projects the rod on which 
the scroll was wrapped. 

This rod (umbilicus, d,upa26c), around which 
the scroll was wrapped, is also known to us from 
early classical literature. But its use was not 
obligatory for scrolls written on papyri. As may 
be seen from early illustrations the reader used 
to hold a scroll in his hand by its middle or 
end and roll it to right or left. Only more 
elaborate examples used to be wrapped around 





a rod of wood or bone.* On the contrary, the 


Fig. 32. Carved stone from the ancient synagogue in Priene 


scrolls of the Jews, which were written on parch- 
vent, were, because of their heavy weight and as a mark of the special honour in which they were 
eld, wrapped around a rod or “pillar” (‘ammud).* 
Concerning the scroll of the Law we are told (Baba 
\thra. 14a): “All other scrolls are rolled from beginning 
end, but the scroll of the Law is rolled towards its 
tre, and a ‘pillar’ is made for it at both ends. R. Eliezer 
R. Zadok said: Thus used the scribes of Jerusalem to 
tke their scrolls.” The same thing is mentioned in 
Megilla |. 11. From this passage we see that two “pil- 
urs” were made for a scroll, one at the beginning and 
‘e at the end of it, and this is still the custom with 
he scrolls of the Law. But we are told this only of the 
actual scroll of the Law: as for the other scrolls, mention 
made only of one “pillar”; e. g.. (Yadaim Il 4) “The 
jlank spaces in a scroll that are above or below [the 
writing], and at the beginning and at the end, render the 
hands unclean. R. Judah says: The blank space at the end 
“ Fig. 33. Portion of a Jewish tombstone from 
does not render [the hands] unclean until the “pillar” is the catacomb at Monteverde 








1 Nikolaus Maller, Die juedische Katakombe am Monteverde zu Rom, p. 81. Maller points out that no similar object had previously 
been found among the Jewish pictures in Italy; he considers it to be a tablet or page of a register. He supposes that this picture on the 
tenbstone stands instead of the writing tablet that used to be put in the corpse’s coffin “because of grlef of soul” (Semahoth, 8). But 
all the other objects depicted on these tombstones, as well as the place where this object appears —near the Menorah— entirely deprive 
it of the non-religious character of the object suggested. Krauss (Synagogale Alferfuemer, p- 365, n. 1) who disputes this explanation, accepts 
the theory of Schneider-Graciosi; “keine Schreibtafel, sondern Thoraschrein mit den belden Sfulen auf die das Pergament aufgewickelt 
wat." This explanation is altogether impossible, since the scrolls were not rolled round the pillars of the Aron ha-Qodesh. Krauss |s also 
wrong in his note on no, 35 of these tombstones. There we are shown, though somewhat clumsily, not an Ark and scroll, but only 
an Ark. 

2 See Birt, op. cit. p. 228 ff. 

3 See Blau, Zum althebraeischen Buchwesen, p. 42. 
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attached to it” Or, in another 
passage: “Our teachers have taught, 
he that would join together [into 
a single scroll] the Law, Prophets, 
and Writings, may do so, but he 
must make a ‘pillar’ at its be- 
ginning to roll it on, and [also] 
at its end to roll it round”. (Yo- 
ma 44b). In any case the survi- 
ving contemporary Jewish illustra- 
tions, in which a “pillar in the 
scroll is recognizable, show only 
one. This can be seen in the gilt 
dish in the Vatican (Fig. 34). There 
alongside the circle enclosing the 
illustration, in the vacant space, 
is the inscription ANASTASI PIE 
ZESES. The picture itself is divi- 
ded into two fields. In the lower 
field two Menorahs are seen bear- 
ing lighted lamps on their bran- Fig. 34, Bottom of a glass vessel with gilt pictures 





ches. Between and around the Menorahs are shown a lulab, ethrog, shofars, a Phial of oil, etc. 
In the centre of the upper field, between two crouching lions, is an Ark with rounded roof. The 
doors of the Ark are open and the scrolls lie on two shelves, three on each. In the middle of each 





scroll can be seen the “pillar” around which 
it is wrapped. A “pillar” in each roll appears 

















also in the illustration on another dish, re- 
sembling the illustrations in this dish (Fig. 38; 
see also the bottom of the gilt dish in the 





Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, Pl. 1a). Again, 
on one of the Monteverde tombstones is a 
rolled up scroll on the left of the Menorah, 
with the “pillar” appearing clearly at both ends.' 





In early Jewish literature there are several 
references also to the scroll-case (ihjxn). For 
example: (Shabbath 16 a) A Scroll case may 
be saved together with the Scroll, and a phy- 
lactery-case together with the phylacteries. 
(t. Kelim, Ill. 6. 9) R. Eliezer b. R. Zadok says: The reading-desk of a scroll is not susceptible to 
uncleanness, but its case is susceptible and its “pillar.” 








= 


Fig. 35. Fragment of & glass vessel with gilt pictures 


Apparently it was not everywhere the custom to keep the scrolls in cases,? since in most of 
the Jewish illustrations on the gilt dishes the scrolls inside the Ark are shown without them. But 
we can point to another picture, the bottom of a gilt dish (Fig. 35), in which may be seen the 








1 Nikolaus Maller, op. cit. p. 79; Maller-Bees, op. cit., no. 119, 
2 L. Blau (op. cit. p. 176) says: “Die Thora wurde sicherlich mitsamt dem Mantelchen in eine Theke gesteckt 
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9. % A tion carved in basalt, found in the ancient synagogue at Chorazin 


se of the scrolls in the squares occupying the two upper rows of shelves within the open Ark." 
Yet there is a difference between the latter and the picture in our Mosaic, inasmuch as in the 
mer the “pillar” does not appear at all, while in the latter it projects from the case. These 
ferences may still be seen in the variations of usage among the various Jewish communities 
cting the care of the scrolls of the Law. Among the Ashkenazim they are not kept in cases 
wrapped up in a covering (me‘il) of some costly material. The Samaritans, however, and the 
sites and the Oriental and Sephardi Jews keep the scrolls of the Law in wooden or metal cases.” 
ong the first of these, the “pillars,” by which they hold the scroll when it is brought out of the 
project below the scroll-cases. They project upwards only slightly, and their main purpose is 
to bear the “pomegranate” ornaments. On the contrary, among the Sephardim the “pillars” often do not 
oject beyond the case. These cases are mainly decorated with various geometrical designs, and 
e like. A suggestion of this may be seen also in the simple designs on the cases in the mosaics 

f Beth Alpha and Jerash." 
The creatures portrayed on this panel, are evidently meant, in spite of faulty drawing, to re- 
esent lions standing like a guard of honour beside the Aron ha-Qodesh. Figures of lions beside the 
\rk are found on several of the gilt cups (cf. Figs. 34, 38), and they are still found in synagogues 
the Diaspora in the embroidery on the curtains and carved woodwork around the Aron ha-Qodesh.* 
These figures throw light on the fragments of images of lions found in certain ruins of ancient 
synagogues belonging to a period earlier than the Beth Alpha synagogue. The late Pére Orfali described® a 





1 See also Birt, op. cit. p. 263 

2 See the illustrations in Pinkerfeld's article Aus alter und neuer Zeit (Ulustrierte Bellage zum Israelitischen Familienblatt, Hamburg 
No. 28, 11 July, 1929). 

SS Klein “Zion.” Yedroth ha-Heora CHistoriyah v-ethnografiyah, vol. |, fasc. 2, p. 19) expresses an opinion that the illustrations 
at Beth Alpha and Jerash depict the “charity chest.” and in the small squares at Jerash he sees pictures of coins. 

4 Images of lions in shrines, on altars or thrones (e. g. Solomon's throne) are well known. The oldest specimen so far discovered 
In Palestine ts the Image of a lion unearthed in a Canaanite temple at Tall Belt Mirsim (cf. W. F. Albright The third campaign at Tell Beit 
Mirsim, BASOR, No. 39, p. 7) 

5 Capharnatim et ses ritines, Parts, 1922, p. 63. 
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Fig. 37. Carving of a lion's head, from the ancient synagogue at Kefar Birim 


fragment of an image of an animal found near the Capernaum synagogue. Parts of the mane still well 
preserved in this fragment show clearly that we have here the front part of the figure of a lion 
According to him another similar fragment was found before the War among the surface debris of 
the Capernaum synagogue. After Orfali’s death the present writer succeeded in finding the hinder 
Parts of two figures of lions as well as the forepart of the second lion. While Mr. Ory, on behalf 
of the Government Department of Antiquities, was clearing the debris of the Chorazin synagogue a 
similar figure, in basalt, was discovered in its entirety (Fig. 36). Enquiry into the precise place where 
this was found showed clearly that it lay in the central nave near the southern end. Besides this 
figure, virtually complete except for its head, the present writer found among the numerous Chorazin 
fragments the paws of a second lion in basalt. It may be confidently concluded that there were 
two figures of lions also in the Chorazin synagogue. The present writer also succeeded in finding the 
head of such a figure, now lacking in the Capernaum and Chorazin examples, in one of the ancient 
synagogues in Upper Galilee, in Kefar Bir'im. In a courtyard belonging to one of the Maronite 
inhabitants of the village he found, among stones now used as steps, a round stone on which he recog- 
nized traces of carving. When cleaned it was found to be the head of a lion with mouth open, 
as in the illustrations previously mentioned (Fig. 37). There are no other ancient remains in this 
village except those of Jewish occupation during the first few centuries after the Destruction of Jerusalem, 
and there can be no doubt that this lion's head, as in the other places referred to, belonged to the 
figure of a lion from a synagogue. 
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Orfali,' however, considered that the figures of lions stood beside the steps leading from east 
and west to the terrace at Capernaum built to the south of the synagogue. But all the illustrations 
so far mentioned, and the fact that the figure of a lion was found at Chorazin in the central nave 
in front of the Aron ha-Qodesh,” leave no doubt, in the present writer’s opinion, as to the position 
of these figures in the synagogue, namely, on either side of the Ark in which were kept the scrolls of 
the Law. Later, with the growth of the iconoclastic movement in Judaism, and the defacing in synagogues 
of all pictures of animals in relief, they would no longer put up such images; yet they continued 
to depict them on the mosaics with which they decorated 
their pavements. It is not to be supposed that this 
reaction entirely banished from the synagogues all reliefs 
of animals or images in the round. From the studies 
of David Kaufmann we know that in the Pisaro syna- 
gogue, in the 14th century, there were two lions, carved 
in wood, beside the Aron ha-Qodesh.* 

The naive drawing on the right hand side of the 
Menorah, of a tree with a bird’ perched on it, and the 
branch to the left of the Menorah, are obviously only to 
be regarded as decorations in the current fashion filling 
in the blank spaces of the panel. 
= At either side of the panel are looped curtains de- 

Fig. 38 Bottom of a glass vessel with gilt pictures Corated with rows of flowers in black and red. On the 
pper hem of the curtains are rings by which they hang on a rod and fall in folds. Most of the 
urtain on the left we found concealed by the Bema built on it, leaving only the lower part visible. 

These curtains were the “veil” (paroketh) intended to conceal the Aron ha-Qodesh from the 
eyes of onlookers. But it is not hung over the door of the Ark as is the present fashion in syna- 
gogues, but is intended to conceal the whole space wherein the Ark stands. As S. Krauss rightly 
points out,! it is also possible to deduce such a disposal of the veil in synagogues of that period 
from a passage in the Jerusalem Talmud where it is mentioned.* An illustration of a veil like that 
at Beth Alpha is found also on one of the gilt cups (Fig. 38). Its decorative details generally resemble 
those in Fig. 34, but differ in being accompanied by a square border. In the lower portion are 
portrayed two Menorahs surrounded by synagogue ritual objects. In the upper portion is an open 
Ark with three shelves each holding two scrolls. At the sides of the Ark two lions are crouching, 
with a scroll beside each. Over the Ark and the lions are curtains drawn to the sides. Here again 


the curtain evidently does not cover the Ark only but the entire space in which it stands. 








y heard, that in the ruins of the Chorazin synagogue stood 
ion had been entirely destroved. They supposed that In 


firmed by the many fragments of architectural detail which were 
These fragments together with an attempted reconstruction are 
Hebrew University. 

3 Kaufmann, Gesammeite Schriften, vol. |. p. 87 ff. 

4 Op, cit. p. 380. 

5 j. Megillah IV 5; j. Sotah VII 6. 
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PANEL Il. (Pl. X) 


In the second and largest panel of the mosaic, occupying the centre of the pavement, is de- 
picted the Cycle of the Zodiac (the diameter of the circle is 3.12 metres, contained within a “square” 
3.55 by 3.75 metres). 

A square border consisting of pale yellow lines encloses the Cycle which is made up of two 
concentric circles, surrounded by a guilloche design. Within the inner circle (diameter 1.20 metres) 
is a symbolic picture of the Sun riding a chariot drawn by four galloping horses (see coloured 
frontispiece). The picture portrays the most important moment in the sun's circuit, as it rises out of 
the darkness of night. The dim skies are still sprinkled with stars, and among the stars which here 
and there appear in the heavens is seen the crescent moon. But the stars are gradually sinking, 
and already most of them are low on the horizon beneath the Chariot of the Sun. In the upper 
part of the circle, set on the long, full neck, emerges the full, pink face of the youthful Sun. Golden 
locks grace his head which is surrounded with an orb of light, branching out into seven rays. The 
rest of the figure’s body and its hands are hidden by the chariot. Coloured strips represent the 
chariot, which is mounted on two six-spoked wheels, which, from lack of space nearer to the chariot, 
are relegated to the extreme edge of the circle. Harnessed to the chariot, which flies through celes- 
tial space, are two pairs of horses, of each of which there is only visible the head (adorned with a crescent 
on the forehead) and the forelegs. In the picture which the craftsmen were attempting to copy, the 
Sun was certainly driving the horses and using a whip, as is shown by reins fastened to the horses 
heads and directed towards the Sun, and by the part of a whip hovering over the left-hand pair of 
horses. Owing to lack of space for the body and hands of the Sun the craftsmen failed to put in 
all the sections of the picture which they were copying. 

Altogether the style of the picture is primitive. The figures are all in a single plane and there 
is no attempt at light and shade. For example, the features in the face of the Sun are shown by 
single lines with no effect of high relief and low relief. Nor is there any relative perspective between 
the several parts of the composition. But in spite of these artistic defects this decorative composition 
makes a good impression by its colouring and method of display. 

This motif, the Sun in the act of rising, is based on the traditional pictures of Helios in Greek 
art. The nearest parallel to the Beth Alpha picture is the well-known picture on a vase of the 5th 
century B.C. now in the British Museum.' That picture shows Helios, with his head adorned with 
rays of light, rising out of the waters, riding on a chariot harnessed to four winged horses. His 
appearance brings terror to the stars, depicted in the guise of children bathing, who sink into the 
sea one by one. At Beth Alpha the whole picture assumes a simpler, and, one may say, more 
realistic form; yet it remains the selfsame conception which hovered before the Greek artist a thou- 
sand years before. 

A similar likeness of the Sun, holding in his hands the reins of the horses harnessed to the 
chariot, may be seen in the fragments of the picture of the Cycle of the Zodiac in the pavement of the 
Na‘aran synagogue (PI. 1 b). There remains of the Sun's head only the rays of light which bedeck 
it, On the other hand, there can still be seen the upper part of the body covered with a short 
garment decorated with stars, and fastened together by a round clasp on the breast. The left hand 

holds the reins of the horses, which, however, are altogether obliterated except for the extremities of 
their heads and legs. There too, as at Beth Alpha, the wheels, disproportionately big, are shown 
“full face’’ instead of “in profile.” 


1 Musée Blacas, 17, 18; Roscher. Lexikon der griechischen und roemischen Mythologie, s. v. Helios. 
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In the literature of the period we find an echo of this representation of the sun as portrayed 
in the Na‘aran and Beth Alpha mosaics. E. g. (Pirke R. Eliezer, §6) “In the heart of the Sun are 
written three of the letters of the name (of God), and it is drawn along by eight angels. They which 
draw it by day are other than they which draw it by night; they which draw it by night are other 
than they which draw it by day. The Sun rides in a chariot and arises crowned like a bridegroom 
and he rejoices like a mighty man, as it is written, And cometh forth like a bridegroom out of 
his chamber.”' See also Num. R. § 12 (on Song of Songs, Ill 10: The seat of it of purple etc.). 

In the outer circle are pictures of the twelve signs of the Zodiac. The signs are separated by 
broad bands of guilloche, various geometrical patterns or other decorations. The signs of the Zodiac 
begin at the right of the Chariot of the Sun and go round it anti-clockwise fashion. 

The year begins with the first month of spring, whose symbol is the ram, Capricornus (PI. XI. 1). 
The sector was not broad enough for the craftsman, and so the ram's tail is pressed against the 
dividing strip. The body and head of the ram are done in a yellowish brown. Its head is not 
turned backwards and its down-turned horn can be seen. At the extremities of its legs, the joint 
of which are undefined, appear spreading hoofs. In the upper right hand corner of the sector is 
written xb, a form of the singular (usually 7%) derived from the plural form Dx?D. 

The bull, Taurus (Pl. XI. 2), the symbol of the second month of spring, is shown in grey. As 
with the previous figure the sector was too narrow for the picture. The bull has large curved horns, 
and as usual in the signs of the Zodiac its back is humped. Like the ram, spreading hoofs can be 
seen at the end of its straight legs. Above and to the right is written 1 in well fashioned letters. 

The fragments of Taurus in the Na‘aran mosaic (see Pl. 2 a) give a much more lifelike repre- 
sentation 

A strip of guilloche separates Taurus from the Twins, Gemini, the last of the symbols of 
spring (PI. XII. 1). This symbol is here shown in the form of two yellow-haired children with arms 
inked together. Both wear sleeveless shirts reaching below the knees. The shirt is without ornament, 
and at the bottom is a simple broad reddish stripe. The red line falling from the linked arms either 
enotes a slit in the shirt or serves to separate the bodies of the twins. 

The problem in design which here faced the craftsman was too difficult for him. Besides 
the general primitiveness of style the two children, owing to the way their arms are linked together, 
ook more like the “Siamese twins.” Much superior to the actual picture is the writing on the upper 
left hand corner of the sector — oraven. 

In depicting Cancer, the fourth sign of the Zodiac, the craftsman has chosen a local species 
of crab, Potamion potamios, which lives in the Jalud river (PI. XII. 2). The crab is portrayed lying 
on its back leaving its eyes invisible. The bright colour is obviously meant to show its folded tail. 
its legs appear alongside its body and its two pincers project below, and between them their teeth 
are distinguishable. The letters of the inscription ]10 above the picture are less well formed than 
in the previous inscriptions. This, like the next two inscriptions, was done by a craftsman unskilled 
in Hebrew writing. 

Although the greater part of the Cancer in the Na'aran mosaic is destroyed, it is still possible 
to identify the crab there depicted (PI. 2 b) as Maia squinado. 

The figure of Leo, the fifth sign of the Zodiac, is not a success (Pl. Xill. 1). It is in various 
shades of yellow. Its tail is twisted upwards. Its claws are prominent, and in its open mouth is 





1 For the correct reading of this passage. corrupt in the ordinary texts of Pirke R. Eliezer, the present writer Is Indebted to 
Dr. G. Sholem. Possibly the eight angels which divide between them the task of drawing the Sun by day and by night, may have reference 
to the picture of the four horses hamessed to the Chariot of the Sun. ri 
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seen its red tongue and some of its eee teeth. The inscription, 77%, is interesting on account 
of its fuller spelling. Ld | 

Very little remains in the corresponding Leo of the Na‘aran mosaic (PI. 3 a) — only the tail, 
the extremities of the forelegs, and the inscription. 

The style in which Virgo is portrayed (Pl. XII. 2) is not usual in the signs of the Zodiac. A 
golden-haired woman with her hands on her lap sits on a throne;' of the throne, only its round top 
and two projections from its upholstered seat can be seen.* The figure wears a long garment which, 
in the sitting position, reaches her ankles. It is ornamented with varied lines and circles and a 
dotted strip on the lower hem. Long bangles are hung on her ears, and two round ornaments 
suspended on strips fall on her breast. Both the seat on which she is sitting and her red shoes 
indicate her royal rank; for in the mosaic pictures of the period red shoes are worn only by such 
as are of high rank. The letters of the inscription 713 are slightly better formed than in the two 
preceding symbols, though they are obviously done by the same craftsman. 

The Na‘aran mosaic (Pl. 3 b) gives a commoner type of Virgo. There Virgo stands, full length, 
her left hand holding some plant which takes the place of her usual attribute, atdzuc, Spica, an 
ear of corn.* 

A guilloche separates Virgo from the first of the symbols of autumn, Libra (PI. XIV. 1). In 
depicting the right leg of the man holding in his hand scales suspended above his foot, the craftsman 
found himself confronted with a problem, and his solution was over simple: to avoid complications 
he ignored the right leg and left the man standing with a left leg only. 

In the Na‘aran mosaic, so far as can be seen from the remains of Libra (Pl. 4a),' this difficulty 
has n surmounted more successfully. Owing to the more accurate proportions of the man’s 
body ‘and the better use of the space of the sector, sufficient room was found both for the scales and 
the right leg. 

The second symbol of autumn, Scorpio (PI. XIV. 2), is better drawn. The scorpion is shown 
with raised tail and down-turned sting. The red spots, extending the entire length of the tail, are 
meant to show the poison stored in this part of its body.” One cannot tell whether the red spot 
in the sco body beneath the left eye is accidental, or whether it signifies the red star Antares 
visible at on." 

© Sagittarius (Pl. XV. 1), unlike the other human figures in these pictures, stands partly turning 
to his left. His garment, reaching below his knees, is decorated with simple lines. His right hand 
rests on his girdle on which the quiver obviously hangs, and in his left hand, stretched upwards, 
he “holds” the bow and arrow. The bow in the picture looks as though it was stuck to the hand 


_and only the form of the clenched hand indicates that he is meant to be holding something in it. 


The inscription nwp (gashshath) above his head is very well written.* The objects depicted in the 
strip separating Sagittarius from the next figure look like arrow heads, 





1 According to M. van Berchem et E. Cluzot, Mosaigques chrétiennes du IVe au Xe siécte, Geneva 1924, p. XXXVI, it would seem. 
that the throne, often found in western Christian mosaics as the seat of Jesus or Mary. does not occur in contemporary eastern mosaics. 
A picture of a throne first occurs in the mosaic of the apse in the church of St. Sophia, Salonica, of the 12th century. The Beth Alpha 
picture is therefore the oldest example of a throne in the East. 

2 The softly upholstered throne is characteristic of the Byzantine coins. See Thele, Antike Himmelsbilder, Berlin, 1898, p. 103. 

3) Sometimes in astrological writings two types are combined together. The following description of Virgo occurs in Kitab Mudkhal 
el-Kabir by the famous Arab astronomer Abu Ma'shar (c. 850): ‘As for Virgo, she has two bodies and three shapes. In the first “decan” 
there Issues from her a girl which Teukros calls Isim (Isis). She is a fair virgin, pure, with long hair and a comely appearance. In her 
hand are two stalks of com, and she sits on a softly upholstered throne. And she nurses a young boy and teeds him with soup in a place 
which they call afraya (atrium). Some nations call this boy ‘Zsa, which means Jesus’ (see Karl Dyroff in F. Boll, Sphacra, Leipzig 1903, p. 513) 

4 With the spelling pny compare the x»31m in the Jerusalem Targum. 

5 According to Mr, |. Aharoni it Is th ies Androctonus bicolor. 
6 See Boll-Bezold, Stern, and Sterndeutung, 3 Aull. nach der Vertasser Tod herausgegeben von W. Gundel, 1926, p. 52. 
7 The term is obviously ed yp. = 
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“A large part of the symbol Capricornus, and also part of the outer guilloche near it, were der 
stroyed at some early period, and were repaired at the time mainly with mortar, and ‘at one place 
(a part both of the guilloche and the goat) with tessarae (PI. XV. 2). This part, already in bad repair, 
suffered afterwards by the shaking of the synagogue. Nothing remains of the inscription above it, 
and of the symbol itself only the head and two forelegs. 

Aquarius is normally represented in the Signs of the Zodiac either by means of a vase from 
which flows a stream of water, or, more often, by a young man pouring water out of a vessel or 
vessels held in his hand. In our picture (PI. XVI. 1) the scheme is unusual. We see here a man 
standing beside a well or cistern from which with both hands he is drawing water in a bottle or 
bucket fastened to a rope.' To his right is written %n.2. The conjunction waw added to the names 
of the symbols Aquarius and Pisces shows that although the beginning of the civil year was reckoned 
from autumn, the natural year was still reckoned from spring. hy 

Owing to their conventional drawing it is hard to decide what kind of fish the craftsmen in- - 
tended to show in the last of the symbols, Pisces (PI. XVI. 2). They are shown swimming in opposite 
directions and they are not connected together. On the extreme right of the sector is the in- 
scription 0°37. 

In the Na‘aran mosaic the fish are swimming in the same direction and are connected together 
by threads (Pl. 4 b).' The close resemblance between the letters of the two inscriptions is here 
particularly noticeable. 

In the four corners of the square enclosing the cycle of the Zodiac are shown the four seasons 
of the year (“Qgu). It is hard to understand the reasons why the craftsmen did not show the seasons 
near their corresponding months. Spring is found near the summer months, Summer near the 
autumn months, and so on. We find the same in the Na‘aran mosaic. There the symbol of Spring 
s shown near the Zodiac signs Libra and Virgo, and Autumn opposite Aries and Pisces, and so on.! 

As often in Roman art, so at Beth Alpha, the seasons are portrayed as winged cherubs showing 
only the upper part of the body. They are distinguished from one another both by descriptive in- 
criptions and by the attributes peculiar to each season. Spring (Pl. XVIl. 1) is shown as a golden- 
haired girl. Her ears are decorated with bangles, and she wears chains and an emerald necklace 
around her neck. Her brightly coloured dress is fastened on her shoulders by two clasps. Her other 
special attributes are a shepherd's crook (pedum) beside the right wing, and flowers pecked at by 
a bird before her. 

The object on her left, part of which we found damaged, may, as far as it is possible to judge 
by the remaining red tessarae, represent lightning. The shepherd's crook is one of the most typical 
attributes of Spring. Of the many examples we give here a picture from the Roman mosaic in Zliten, 
in north Africa (Fig. 39).° In this artistic design the cherub carries besides the pedum a garland of 
flowers in her hair, a shepherd's crook and baskets of cheese at her breast. The left-hand part of 
the inscription above this season in our mosaic, ]0°3 npr, we found damaged. 





1 The same scheme, a bottle being filled with water from a well, occurs in a medieval manuscript. See Muenchener Jahrbuch, 3 
(A. Hauber, Planetenkinder und Sternbilder, Strassburg, 1916, p. 180). Gece a 

2 This Zodiac sign is usually written +y (water-bucket). It should be ps (water-drawer). In Arable astronomical writings a’ 
is called Jp, See Gladys Dickson, A Jerusalem Christian Treatise on Astronomy, Q. St. P. E. F., 1908, p. 142 ff. thsi 

3° This thread (Aivoy) denotes the line of stars which appear at this season between the two star-groups, the northe! 
northern fish") and the southern (“the southern fish”) 4 

t Péte Vincent's statement (Revue Biblique. 1922 (XXX1), p. 276) that the symbols of the seasons In the Na‘aran mosaic appear 
beside the corresponding months, needs correction. 4 

5 Salvatore Aurigemma, / mosaici di Zliten ("Africa Italiana”, Collezione di monografie 2 cura del ministro delle colonle), Roma: 
Milano, Societa editrice d’arte illustrata, 1928, p 101 ff. 
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Beside the figure next portrayed, symbolizing Summer (Pl. XVII. 2), fruits of trees and field- 
produce are shown in the lower corner of the square. In the inscription to the left, tan npvpn, we 
can recognize again the hand of the craftsman who was so inexpert in his drawing of the Hebrew 
letters. If we also attribute the actual picture of the season to him, which seems most likely, we 
cannot rate highly his artistic ability. 

The best depicted of the seasons is the cherub representing Autumn (PI. XVIII. 1). Here we 
have a woman in the prime 
of life, with a full round face. 
For the first time in the mo- 
saic the facial features are 
shown not as usual in simple 
lines, but with a double line, 
giving a slight impression of 
light and shade, bringing out 
the forehead and nose from 
the same level as the face. 
The eyes, too, are better drawn, 
and only the mouth keeps 
the same square shape. In 
addition to the adornments 
bestowed on the other sea- 
sons, this season is given a 
forehead-pendant, as well as 
Precious stones inset in the 
clasps that fasten the garment 
over the shoulder. Above the 
head is shown a star. Various 
fruits of trees, pomegranates, 
figs, apples, and a cluster of 
grapes shown on her girdle, 
and a palm-tree to her left, 
serve to indicate the charact- 





Fig. 39. “Spring”, from a Roman mosaic in north Africa 


eristics of the season, On the right wing is perched a bird, It is difficult to determine the nature 
of the objects shown beside the palm-tree, They look like jugs(?) with two handles. To her right, 
in fine clear characters, is the inscription "wn n5qpn. 

The wings of the cherub representing Winter (PI. XVIII. 2) are shown very darkly coloured. This 
season is symbolized by an aged woman. Her face lacks all freshness and the dark wrinkles in her 
cheeks emphasize her age. In this season nature sleeps, and beside her are no flowers or fruit and 
no birds, It is difficult to say what the craftsman intended by the dim circle projecting from her 
left wing and the scattered leaves above. The inscription nay nein leaves no doubt as to what 
time of the year this symbol represents. It is needless to add that this representation of winter does 
not at all accord with the conditions of nature in Palestine, particularly to the winter conditions in 
the Valley of Jezreel. 

So far as it is possible to judge from the remains of the pictures in the Na‘aran mosaic which 
survived the general destruction, the symbols of the seasons belong to a different type from those 
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at Beth Alpha. Of the four seasons the chief fragments are'those of Spring and Autumn, Summer 
is destroyed completely, and of Winter there remains only the inscription on the garment mp npypn ek 
(Fig. 45). The figures have no wings and lack also the particular attributes of the several seasons. 
In Pl. 5 a we see the o3 nipypn, “the season of Spring,” in the form of a woman standing erect, 
wearing a long garment, with her arms half raised. On her left is a bird and on her right a small 
tree. The long object which the figure holds in her left hand might be regarded as a shepherd's 
crook, an attribute distinguishing this season, if it were not repeated also in the pictures of the 
other seasons. The inscription above Pl. 5 b, salen] npn, “the season of autumn,” alone describes 
the nature of this figure, which is hardly differentiated from the other pictures of the seasons in 
the same mosaic. As at Beth Alpha, a star is shown above her head near her surviving upper tresses. ! 


PANEL Ill, (Plate XIX.) 


A broad strip (40 cm.), containing a row of palm-trees coloured black and red alternately, 
separates the last panel from the present panel containing a picture of the “Sacrifice of Isaac.”” 

Here the craftsmen’s intention was to show all who took part in the biblical episode and also 
the most dramatic moment—when Abraham was about to carry out God's command and the angel 
from heaven restrained him. 

In the extreme left of the panel appears a saddled ass with a bell tied round its neck. Near 
it are the two young men who were left behind with it. Of the first young man, standing at the 
other side of the ass, only the upper part of the body is visible. Here again, as in the picture of 
Libra, the craftsmen solved the difficulty of portraying two objects of which one was behind the 
other, by leaving out of sight altogether the part of the object that should appear in the more 
distant plane; therefore this young man’s legs are quite invisible. The other young man, standing 
before the ass, wears a garment reaching to his knees. In his right hand he holds the ass’s reins; 
and a whip is fastened to his left hand. Both the young men are bareheaded and have long hair. 
As if to emphasize the point that this part is only secondary in the picture of the Sacrifice, no in- 
scription describes what is here depicted. 

Nearer the scene of action, and part of the actual “Sacrifice,” is the ram bound to a tree-branch 
(the “thicket"), and above it is the inscription “and behold a ram” (9»8 73M). Its spreading hoofs, 
sex organs and curved horns leave no doubt as to what it is. Apparently owing to lack of space 
the ram is not standing full length along the ground; it gives the impression of being in the act of 
climbing the tree with its horns touching the branches.’ 

The inscription nbwn 5x above the thicket to which the ram is fastened applies to the stretched out 
hand which symbolizes the angel of God who called to Abraham from heaven “Lay not thine hand upon 
the lad." The heavenly character of the hand in the picture is indicated by its being in the upper 
part of the panel and emerging ftom the dark-coloured circle ‘(a loud) from which radiate beams of 
light—mostly outside the limit of the panel. 

The chief figure which, owing to his size, takes up the whole height of the panel, is Abraham. 
Abraham appears as an aged man with beard streaked with grey. His bulky body is clothed in a 
long garment reaching to his ankles. He wears on his head a turban tipped towards the right, and 
he is listening to the voice from heaven. In his right hand he holds the large knife, and with his 





1 On pictures of the seasons of the year in other Palestinian mosaics, see H. Vincent, Une villa greco-romaine a Beit Djebrin, 
Revue Biblique, 1922, 275f. Seasons are also depicted in the Jewish M atecomb at the Vigna Randanini In Rome, cf. Maller, op. cit p. 69. 
2 My attention was called to the similarity between the ram in this mosaic and the figure of a ram, climbing a tree, found by 
Woolley at Ur. But in our case the ram is bound to the three by 9 rope and does not climb. 
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left he is lifting up Isaac to set him on the altar, Unfortunately we found the top of the left side 
of Abraham's face broken. Above his head is written D728. 

Isaac appears as a young child‘ wearing a thin shirt through which his body is visible outlined in 
pale colours. Abraham holds him by his hands which are bound in front of him. Over Isaac's 
head can be seen what seem to be faintly outlined leaves, the like of which also occur beside the 
pictures of the seasons. Here, however, these leaves or branches may indicate a tree of which the 
branches and trunk, being behind Isaac, are not made to appear — as is the way in this mosaic. 
Above his head is written pn°. At the extreme right of the panel stands a square altar. In the middle 
of it is a round hole out of which flames rise up. 

This picture of the Sacrifice of Isaac is not very different from the pictures of this subject in 
contemporary Christian art. The Christian Church fathers endeavoured to expound the story of the 
Sacrifice typologically of their Saviour: the 
only son brought by his father as an offer- 
ing, the son's obedience to his father's 
will, the son bearing the wood on his way 
to the sacrifice, the hill to which Abraham 
went to slaughter his son, the ram caught 
in the thicket of thorns — these and other 
details provided Christian commentators with 
symbols under which Jesus is figured some- 
times as Isaac and sometimes as the ram. 
It is not therefore surprising to find from 
the 2nd century onwards pictures of the 
sacrifice with many variants, in the frescoes 
in the catacombs, in bas reliefs in sarcophagi, 
in mosaic pictures, gilt cups, ivory and 
metal carvings, lamps, illuminated manu- 
scripts and the like.? In the earlier periods 





they were content with a single episode in 
the story: Abraham and {saac giving thanks Fig. 40. Bottom of a bow! on which is engraved a picture of the Sacrifice of Isaac 
to God, Isaac bearing the bundle of wood, etc. Usually, however, they preferred to depict the mo- 
ment when Abraham was about to slaughter Isaac. A picture of this type is engraved on a crystal 
bowl of the 5th century found at Boulogne-sur-Mer (Fig. 40). Abraham clothed in a short exomis 
holds the knife in his right hand, and his left is stretched towards Isaac. Isaac, a grown man, stands 
entirely naked with his hands bound behind him. Between them is the altar with a fire burning on 
it. Behind Abraham stands the ram. Out of the clouds appears the hand stretched out from heaven 
to stop him from carrying out his intention. Around the picture appears one of the inscriptions 
normally found on the cups, VIVAS IN ETERNO Z[ESES]; and beneath it the Christus monogram 
between the sun and moon. 

In later times, especially in Byzantine art, the pictures were of a “narrative” type: they were 
no longer content with a single episode, but as far as possible they gave in the picture the whole 





1 In the Sacrifice in Christian art Isaac appears sometimes as a child and sometimes as grown up. In Bereshith Rabba § 55, Isaac 
in his argument with his brother Ishmael, says of himself, “But lo | am now thirty-seven years old: if God requires that | be slaughtered 
{will not resist him.” Josepus (Antt. | xili 2) says that Isaac was twenty-eight years old at the time of the “sacrifice.” 

2 An attempt at classifying Iconographically the pictorial types on the Sacrifice in early Christian art may be found in A.M. Smith, 
The Iconography of the Sacrifice of Isaac in Early Christian Art, American Journal of Archaeology XXVI. (1922), p. 1591. 
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story, episode by episode. To each part of the story they added, usually in decorative script, an — " ; 
inscription explaining the subject. Of the same period as that of Beth Ripha is the picture of the 
sacrifice used to illustrate the book Xetonavexi, roxoygawpia by “Kosmas Indikopleustes.”’ The Alexandrian 


Kosmas wrote in the middle of the sixth century a kind of encyclopedia in which he carefully com- 
piled from older works various information helpful towards the understanding of the Bible. This 
book was widely circulated during the following centuries and it has come down to us in several 
copies, the oldest of which (9th century) is that preserved in the Vatican Library (Vat. gr. 699). This 
work was illustrated from the outset, as may be inferred from certain portions of the text and also 
from the similarity between the pictures in various copies. Therefore the picture of the sacrifice in 
the Vatican manuscript (PI. 6) may be regarded as a description of the Sacrifice from that period. 
In addition to all the details of the Beth Alpha mosaic, this picture also shows Isaac carrying the 
wood, Here too are various inscriptions, such as ‘Apoadu, ‘Toatx ovjxodiCopevos, and the like. In spite of 
the differences in the details of these two pictures and the Christian elements in the Kosmas manuscript, 
there is a great resemblance between them: and the two may be related to the same Alexandrian 
prototype, which may well have been Jewish and one of the pictures with which they were accustomed 
to adorn the Holy Scriptures. 


THE MARGINAL PICTURES, ETC. (Plates XX—XxXIV) 


All three panels are contained within a wide border (from 60 to 90 cm.) whose breadth and 
the pictures occupying it vary on the several sides. On the south side, against the apse, we are 
shown in squares (right to left) a bird with long red legs, a hen with chickens, and a pomegranate tree. 
in the trapezoids beneath them are seen a cluster of grapes with its leaves attached, and, next to it, 
a fish (PI. XX. 1). Along the whole of the eastern border are two intertwined vine branches, enclos- 
ng in most cases pictures of various animals. The southern portion of this border was concealed 
by the Bema built over it, and part of the edging of mosaic next to it was also covered by the 
bench built there. The first pictures near the bench are a basket, obviously filled with fruit, like 
that on the western border, and a fox eating grapes from the vine. The next two pictures, very 
attractively coloured, are a many-hued pheasant and a man holding a bird in his hand (Pl. XX. 2). 
Part of this picture of the man holding a bird and part of the space next to it are damaged; yet 
{ is still possible to recognize in the damaged part remains of an animal with turned-up tail. The 
long ears of the next animal clearly indicate the hare. After the hare the succession of animals is 
nterrupted by three objects (? goblets) in yellow and brown, difficult to identify (PI. XXI-. 2). A cat 
(2) and a bird conclude this series of pictures between the vine branches (PI. XXI. 1). 

The border on the north contains two inscriptions (see next chapter) and two large pictures, @ 
lion on the east (PI. XXIL. 1) and an ox (or buffalo) on the west (Pl, XXII. 2). The lion and the ox, 
strongest among wild beasts and cattle,’ seem to be depicted here as guards at the two sides of 
the main door into the synagogue. As we have said before, at some time’ later than the laying of 
the mosaic, two benches were built here, half concealing these pictures. Apparently they were careful 
not to damage the mosaic, for when we took town the benches we found the pictures intact and unhurt. 

The western border is filled with squares. In them are seen baskets of fruit, a bunch of grapes 
(Pl. XXIII. 1), a vessel containing fruit (PI. XXIIL 2), and other figures. 





1 cording to Mr. 1. Aharoni it Is the Himantopus candidas. 
+ Cf Canticles R., on Ammudav ‘asa keseph: R. Berechia and R. Bun in the name of 
the most mighty among birds is the eagle, the most mighty among cattle is the ox, the most m! 


/ R. Abbahu, (Among beasts) four are mighty: 
ighty among wild animals is the lion, etc.” 
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Of the mosaic pictures elsewhere in the synagogue, mention should be made of the northern 
half of the west aisle in which are several carpet designs (PI. XXVII). Specially attractive is that in 
front of the door leading to the chamber adjoining the synagogue (PI. XXIV.). This “carpet'’ measures 
1.95 by 1.45 metres. Its design is quite simple: a guilloche border and inside it a series of circles, 
But the mingling of colours (black, yellow, grey, dark red and pink) makes the combination attractive. 


Chapter IV. 
THE TWO INSCRIPTIONS (PI. XXV) 


In the border of the mosaic in the central nave, on the north, between the two animals on 
either side of the main doorway, and in the very entrance, are two inscriptions, the one inAramaic 
and the other in Greek. As can be seen from the plan (PI. XXVII) the western side of this doorway 
suffered badly when the building fell. The bench built later to the west of the doorway saved the 
picture below it, but the exposed part of the mosaic, east of the bench, was damaged by heavy 
stones that fell on it. Thus the whole of the right side of the Aramaic inscription, nearest that side 
of the doorway, was destroyed. Part of the enclosing rectangle, the ansa on the right, and a few 
isolated letters at the begining of the lower lines on that side, are all that have survived. The Greek 
inscription, however, has been preserved in its entirety; it was further removed from the doorway 
and it was damaged only at the very bottom of the edge, on the right. The two inscriptions adjoin 
one another, and each is contained in a tabula ansata. 


THE ARAMAIC INSCRIPTION (Fig. 41) 


The rectangle containing the inscription measures 1.18 by 0.60 metres. The inscription is of 


seven lines with letters averaging 4 cm. in height. The lines are not straight but slope down slightly 
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Fig. 41. Reproduction of the Aramaic inscription 
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from right to left. Nor are the lines equal in length. As far as can be seen from the surviving 
fragments to the right, the lines began uniformly one below the other, but they do ‘not end uni- 
formly on the left. 

The work was done by that particular craftsman who was apparently ignorant of Hebrew script, 
or, at all events, was not skilful in fashioning it; the result is that the letters are often ill-shaped, 
joined together, or even incomplete. Since more than half of the text is lacking, and owing to the 
presence of expressions and details not occurring elsewhere in ancient Palestinian Synagogue in- 
scriptions, the contents of the present inscription can only be vaguely understood. 

The main importance of this inscription lies in the first two lines which refer to the period when 
the period when the mosaic was laid down, for this is the first time that a date has been found in 
such a Synagogue inscription. Besides its actual importance in fixing the date of this synagogue, 
it is of great value for the chronology of late Jewish epigraphy. The stock of Palestinian Jewish 
inscriptions of the first few centuries after the Destruction of the Second Temple can count only one 
other dated inscription, namely the Jewish tombstone found a few years ago south of the Dead Sea, 
dated “three hundred and sixty and four years after the Destruction of the Temple” (=433 A.D.).' 


ANWA ypapns AD... a 

aap Dispos ND). a 
nXd 7MEN.. 3 

ssa. 5 aTans 4 
me. ps 

52 a. 8 6 

1 a1 


ine l 

71d — It is still possible to recognize the upper part of the letter » before the 0; to this a? 
was joined (as frequently in this inscription). The preceding letter, of which only a small fraction 
emains, was certainly 0. Thus this word may be read as MDB’DD. HOBD, a loanword from the Greek 
\iwos (used also in Syriac RODD and Arabic “Lad), occurs in the Talmud as D5°0D and D°OB°OD. 
It denotes primarily a small stone, and this meaning was transferred to the pavement made up of 
“mall white and coloured stones. The same word is also found in one of the inscriptions in the 
Na‘aran mosaic: WPT yo AOB'OD HY 3". 

yapnx (The form of the 7 is strange) — from the root Yap ethp’el, past tense, 3rd pers. The 
verb yap is in keeping with the work of mosaic construction, which is a variety of inlay-work. 
Cf. Numbers Rabba, Xil. 8: “Like this crown which is inlaid (nya1paw) with precious stones and pearls.” 
sinwa —occurs also in the tombstone referred to found south of the Dead Sea mnvnwT anTp AnwD. 
The entire line may have read: 

inva YapNnX MOHD PT. 

Line 2 

The number of the years at the beginning of this line is obliterated and cannot of course be 
supplied by conjecture. snyo> — the fragment of letter in front of the > is the upper part of the 
letter ; the letters > and 1 are joined together. This word may be reconstructed as nyo. 





1 Cowley, A Jewish Tombstone, Q. St. PLE-F.. 1925, p. 207ff.; Daiches, Ib. 1926, p. 31f.; Marmorstein, On the History of the Jews in 
Palestine (in Hebrew), Jerusalem, Memorial volume in honour of A. M. Lunez, P- ait. 
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o1~OY"'T —the name “Iovorivos, Justin, with the Aramaic genitive 1 added. The letters » and 3 
are joined together. Dm — the craftsman forgot to supply the left hand stroke of the last letter. 

It can be assumed that in the first two lines the date when the mosaic was laid down was 
fully given, and that the rest of the inscription was devoted to what was spent on this work, together 
with a record of the donors and the usual benediction. 


Line 3 


The explanation of this line is very difficult. The reading of the last two words is quite clear 
— NX W”N...., but it is impossible to find out what were the letters at the end of the preceding 
word. It is particularly difficult to make out whether the last letter is a single letter or two com- 
bined, as often happens here. This letter may be read either as p or as? and 1 combined, or 1 and 
final }. 

In a first account by the present writer of the Beth Alpha excavations! it was suggested that 
the fragments of this line might be completed as no 7”pn fuinnel... The word mn was thought to 
be explicable in the sense of “generosity,” according to the meaning borne by the root xbn in 
Canticles Rabba (7, 7 on Mah Yafit): “Love with delights’— this is the love of Abraham which 
he generously bestowed (Xvnnn) upon the king of Sodom, as it is written, And Abraham said to 
the king of Sodom, | have lifted up my hand unto the Lord, that | will not take a thread, etc.” 
Another explanation: “Love with Delights’ — this is the love which Daniel “generously bestowed” 
(xwnna) on Belshazzar, as it is written, Let thy gifts be to thyself and give thy rewards to another 
(Dan. 5,17). 

Professor J. N. Epstein? is of the opinion that the last letter at the beginning of the line is p, 
and he would read *pn pliaw%], an epithet applied to God, “the forgiver of sins," as is common 
in Syriac (Xnwn7t xpraw). He would complete the line thus: vn praly> atanNql. And since there is 
not enough room left at the beginning of the line for the name of the donor, he supposes that the 
donor was the king mentioned in 1.2. It must be pointed out, however, that this last hypothesis 
most improbable. 

In a private letter to the present writer (February 22, 1930) Professor Gustav Dalman writes 
“Zur Inschrift von Beth Alpha weiss ich nur zu bemerken, dass 7™vn vielleicht mit pon graben, 
polieren zusammenhangt. vn ware dann die Arbeit, welche die beiden Stifter ausfilhrten 7»vn pownn. 
Syrisch gibt es Pa‘el won fiir “insculpsit,”” Xnwwn “sulcus.” Auch AbD, b. Chull. 25a, gehért hier, weil 
an die Formung von Holz und Metall gedacht ist.” 

Professor Krauss has conjectured that this line refers to the building of the synagogue itself, as in 
the verse in Ezra (4,12) where the word occurs (wom x79); though even there its meaning is not 
quite clear.* Pére Barrois' would explain the word as a concrete noun, A»vN—RXbIN, with * doubled as 
in 5»® in Panel Ill of the mosaic. 

But the present writer is now inclined to think that the explanation of this line is found in a 
Syriac inscription on the lintel of a church in Khirbet Hasan, discovered by the American Archaeo- 
logical Expedition to Syria, and published by Littmann.* In the lintel of the western gate of this 
church is inscribed: 





1 Tarbitz, Ist Year, Bk. Il. pp. 111 ff. 

2 Loe. cit. supra, p. 117. 

3 Nouvelles découvertes archéologiques de synagogues, Revue des Etudes juives, LXXXIX (1930), p. 407. n. 1. 

4 Découverte d'une synagogue & Beth Alpha, Revue Biblique, XXXIX (1930), p. 265 ff. 

5 Publication of an American Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900, pt. IV. Enno Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions, Chapter 1, Syriac In. 
scriptions, p. 15, no. 6. 
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1, nwa In the year 4 
as Savon five hundred f ; 
3. p(wyom and fifty 

4. Sawn nw and six according to the era 

5. S72DINT of Antioch, 

6. nddoanws was completed 

we S77 Shy this church. 

8. p53) And there was spent 

9. acy on it 

10. auI307 drachmas 

LL pason eighty 

12, x(WO)M and five; 

13, soi (of) beans, 

4. son wheat 

15. nnn) and lentils 

16. NAVD measures (pecks) 

17. (SySbyIs four hundred 

18, pnom and thirty 

19, yo 729 besides 

20. Swen NPbS the first outlay. 


Here we see that, in the account of what was expended on the building of this church (in the 
ear 507), there are also 430 measures of beans, wheat and lentils, which apparently were a gift 
rom the local inhabitants towards the church of their town. 

From the fragments of our inscription in the following lines it is obvious that donations were 
jven by all members of the community, with no details as to names, and a special gift by one 
yan (or the sons of one man) named Rabbi A. . . It may be assumed that the people of this con- 
gregation, workers on the land, contributed from their land-produce wheat which provided victuals 

; the craftsmen, who were certainly strangers. NXD—=iXD, hundred. 
Line 4 

It is difficult to guess from the single remaining stroke what is the letter with which the line 
begins. There should occur here either the continuation of the number from the line before, or some 
indication of the kind of measure of wheat that was given. 

ssa b> aman — The letter & in the word P)a73nX is certain (cf. the shape of the ® in the word 
vapne; 2 and} are joined together. The root 373 appears here for the first time in synagogue inscriptions. 
Line 5 

The letter p appears at the beginning of the line—the beginning of the word XN). 

225 — The letters before the word 729 may perhaps be read 27. 

Line 6 
The first letter of the line is certainly &, though the right hand stroke is prolonged over much 


upwards. 
..% — apparently some person's name beginning with this letter. 


b> avb — may be completed as 92 av prot. 
Line? 

After the model of line 4, the beginning of this line can be éompleted as «. 
the letter 3, the end of the word ]aX, found also in the Na‘aran inscriptions. 


222, At the end of the 


line there remains, apparently, 
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THE GREEK INSCRIPTION 


While the Aramaic inscription deals with the period when the mosaic was laid down and the 
donations given towards the work, and invokes a blessing on the donors, the Greek inscription that 
follows records the names of the two craftsmen who engaged in the work. This special mention of 
the craftsmen is not found elsewhere in synagogue inscriptions. It is true that in some of the ancient 
synagogues mention is made of persons of whom it is said that they “made” (wy or 113¥) certain 
parts of the building, but since the verbs wy or 13y are also used in the sense of 273—“made a 
gift of,"’ we cannot tell whether such men were the donors or the craftsmen. We should probably 
be correct in assuming that most of such inscriptions refer to donors rather than craftsmen. 

The rectangle containing the inscription measures 1.18 by 0.27 metres. The letters are from 3 to 
4 cm. high. The inscription is of five lines which neither begin nor end exactly in line. 


1 MNIZOOYZINYTE 
2. XNITEYKAMNON 
3. TEZTTQEPrONTOY 
4. TQMAPIANOZSKAI 
5. ANINAZSYOS 


The inscription may be read as follows: 
*Awwac vids 

“May the craftsmen who carried out this work, Marianos and his son Hanina,! be held in 
remembrance!” 


Mypodéow of tezvirar of xduvortes td Epyoy robo Maguavac zai 





MNIZOOYZINY —: for y and ov for , are common alternatives in the orthography of contemporary 
inscriptions. In a first account the present writer suggested the reading svysdaow ci, corresponding to 
the usual Aramaic phrase in synagogue inscriptions ab> p27. But Dr. Schwabe has rightly pointed 
out that though such a reading might be possible it lacks analogy. The v should, therefore, be re- 
garded as the pronoun oi as in the second line. 

TEXNITE — tegvira with the change elsewhere found of ¢ for at. teyvirs corresponds with the Heb- 
Tew Jo, and means one occupied in skilled labour. The same epithet also occurs in inscriptions 
from Syria, denoting the skilled builder or contractor who perhaps was also the architect of the 
structure which he built.* 

KAMNONTES — the verb xo indicates work requiring much resource and, often, special skill. 
In modern Greek 1h) xdm¢ 16 “do not so." They probably used this verb xiv to indicate the special 
nature of the work of mosaic laying, or they chose it rather than xouw because the latter, like 74¥ or 
wy, could be used also in the sense of “make a gift of." 

TQ EPLON TOYTQ—w instead of o. Cf. feyov d¢ Kugidia rezvitou," 

MAPIANOS KAI ANINAY YO—with the father's name compare the names ym and 01399 found 


in Talmudic literature, also in Genesis R. §91, “R. Hanina and R. Marianos both said in the name of 
R. Nehorai, etc.” 


1 See also the note by Dr. M. Schwabe on this inscription in Tarbitz, Ist Year, vol. Ill, p. 137, f. 

2 Ct. S. Krauss, Talmudische Archaeologie (Hebrew ed.) vol. |, part 2, p. 273, n, 1. 

3 W.K. Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscriptions. Index. American Archaeological Expedition to Syria. Pt. Ill. 
4 Liddell and Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, s. v. 


5 See, for example, the many inscriptions from Syria where it is clear that this verb refers to donors and not to craftsmen 
Prentice, op. cit. nos. 50, 67, 371, 416, etc. 


6 Prentice, op. cif. no. 73. 
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Chapter V. . $ a 
SUNDRY DISCOVERIES 


Only a few ancient articles were found in the course of the excavation. The most important 





discovery of this kind was a number of bronze coins in the hollow built into the floor of the apse , 
on the south of the synagogue. Thirty-six coins in all were found in the earth which filled up the 3 
hollow. Most of them were so worn and defaced that they could not be identified. Only seven is 
had survived in better condition. 

Although we know from the Aramaic inscription on the pavement what was the date when the 
mosaic was laid down, the coins afford information of the period during which the synagogue after- 
wards continued, and they also throw light on the problem whether the synagogue itself had existed 
from an earlier date — as seemed to be the inference from the pottery fragments found on the walls 
beneath the mortar, When the present writer was in Berlin in 1931 he consulted Professor K. Regling, 
Curator of the Numismatic Department of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, who kindly helped in 
elucidating the evidence afforded by these coins. 

The earliest was a coin of Constantine the Great (306—337) bearing, on the obverse, the head 
of the emperor as divus, covered with a veil; and, on the reverse, a chariot harnessed to four horses. 
It was impossible to de- 
cipher the inscription. A 
second coin, not so well 
preserved as the first, was 
attributable to the time 
either of Constantine or 
of his sons. A third coin 
was attributable to Theo- 
dosius | (379—395) or Ho- 
norius (395—423). Two 
of the coins belong to the 
reign of Valentinianus " 
(383—392) or Valentinia- 
nus Ill (425—455), Two 
other coins, one preserv- 





Fig. 42, Earthenware vessel found at Beth Alpha ing the obverse and the 
other the reverse, belong to the time of Justinus | (518—527). On the first is stamped a half-length 
presentation of the emperor, turned to the right, wearing diadem, paludamentum and cuirass. Of 
the inscription there survive only the letters IVSTI on the left of the coin. On the second the value 
of the coin is indicated by the letter M. i.e. 40 nummi. A cross stands above the M and a star to 
the right. The form of a star on the left is defaced. The mint is indicated by the letters NIKM, 
i. e. Nicomedia. The letter B between the limbs of the M signifies the second officine at Nicomedia. 
All the other coins, according to Regling, belong to the period preceding the reform in the coinage 
introduced by Anastasius.' 

Noteworthy among the pottery fragments were pieces from a jar with thin, ribbed sides, 
found in the western nave near the door (Fig. 42). This jar was made from fine, reddish, well-baked 
clay. One side of it was flat and the other markedly convex, and in is general shape it resembled 











| See the following chapter on the Inferences to be drawn from these coins as to the chronology of the synagogue. 
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a bee-hive. This type also appears at much earlier periods. Its shape makes it easy to move about 
from place to place. Similar vessels were found at Beisan in the uppermost stratum of the mound.! 
Certain glass fragments which we found had belonged to the stems of oil-lamps. 

Mention may here be made of two other objects found, after our excavations, by Mr. Isser 
Unger. One is a small bronze brace- 
let (Fig. 43) with surface decorated 


with thin lines, scratched between 
three egg-shaped protuberances. 
More interesting is the other ob- 
ject —a piece of the ‘neck’ and 


‘shoulder’ of a pre-crusade Arab 
earthenware vessel (Fig. 44). This Sore. es 24 





was made of yellowish clay mixed 
with small portions of white lime- a ca Se et 
stone. The surface was covered Fig. 43. Brass bracelet Fig. 44. Fragment of Arabic vessel 
with a thin layer of yellowish paint 
and on this were arrangements of pale reddish stripes. On the lighter-coloured parts of the surface 
on the ‘shoulder’ were ‘swastika’-shaped crosses. The present writer knows of no similar examples 
among Arab pottery found in Palestine. A few fragments of Arab pottery were also found in the 
top layer of debris which covered the ruins of 
the synagogue. 

During the time when the excavations of 
the synagogue site were being conducted, the dis- 
covery was made, 27 metres away to the south- 





east, of a row of partially trimmed flagstones. 
On this area being cleared by some workmen, 
it was found that the row of stones belonged to 
the covering of a grave. This grave had been 
dug in the ground and its bottom and sides were 
paved with flagstones (Fig. 45). it measured 
2,35 m. by 50 cm., and was 75 cm. deep. It con- 
tained the bones of a human being, and the 
head lay towards the south. Among the stones 
lying horizontally across the sides of the grave 
was one stone standing upright, almost over the 
spot where lay the head of the body. Apparently 
this served as a tomb-stone. The few pottery 
fragments found in the debris in the grave 
pointed to the Byzantine age. It may, therefore, be considered to be a Jewish grave. According to 


the statements of members of the Beth Alpha settlement, certain graves of this type, containing also 
glass vessels, were found years ago at this same place. 





Fig. 45. Plan and section of the tomb 


1G. M. Fitzgerald, Beth-Shan Excavations 1921-1923. The Rrab and Byzantine Level. Vol. Ill. Pl. XXX, 33. Publications of the Pa 
lestine Section of the University of Pennsylvania Museum. Philadelphia 1931 
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Chapter VI. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


The Beth Alpha synagogue, like other ancient synagogues hitherto discovered in Palestine, was 
built in the form of a basilica, having three naves approached by three doors. But there is one hae. 
difference. In those synagogues the orientation towards Jerusalem was indicated by the facade in 
which the main entrance of the building was placed, whereas in Beth Alpha we find the fagade and 
the main entrance opposite the wall facing Jerusalem. Moreover the latter is enriched by a new archi- 
tectural feature, viz. the receptacle for the Aron ha-Qodesh. 

What brought about this change in plan? The probable answer is — the alteration of the po- 
sition of the Ark and the giving to it a permanent position within the room in which prayer was 
conducted. The Ark (7% or 72°n) in which were kept the scrolls of the Law, was not at first kept 
in the synagogue itself but in one of the adjoining chambers; and it was brought out only at the 
time of prayer and taken back again when the prayer was over. Such a place for the Ark (apparent 
from certain passages in Talmudic literature)' corresponds exactly with the plan of the building of 
most of the synagogues hitherto found in Palestine, built at approximately the same time as the 
completion of the Mishnah. In their case three doors opening in the wall facing Jerusalem leave no 
place for a permanently-placed Aron ha-Qodesh, which would block up the main door of the syna- 
gogue; the form of the building points plainly to a time when the Ark was not placed permanently 
within the basilica. 

At a later period, after the time when these synagogues were built, the position of the Aron 
ha-Qodesh was fixed permanently in the room where prayer was held and, of course, against the 
yall facing towards Jerusalem, i. e. in the direction to which those who prayed turned their faces at 
‘he moment of prayer. We do not know yet when this change took place, but certain of the archi- 
ectural remains at Capernaum,? Chorazin," and Hamath‘ near Tiberias, which according to their 

varacter and provenance can only be connected with a built-up Aron ha-Qodesh, testify of this fact. 

Afterwards the logical conclusion was reached of opening doors on the opposite side to that 

\ which the Ark was fixed and so solving the practical difficulty caused by the change in the 
synagogue's internal arrangements. 

That the change which we find in the arrangements of the doors at Beth Alpha is not an iso- 
lated instance is shown by the position of the doors in the Na‘aran synagogue which, as we shall 
see later, resembles that at Beth Alpha in its internal decoration. This synagogue was discovered 
in 1918, towards the end of the World War. A Turkish shell, fired at the British troops in the 
Jericho plain, fell on rising ground alongside the Wadi En-Nu‘eima and laid bare part of a mosaic 


1 t. Megillah IV 21: “How used the elders to sit? With their faces to the people and thelr backs towards Jeresalem (lit, the Holy); 
sod when they set down the Ark, its face was towards the people and Its back towards Jerusalem, etc.” Mishnah Taan. i 1: “What 
vias the procedure on the Days of Fasting? They used to bring out the Ark into the city's open place, ete.” Solah 39b: “And R. Tanhum sald, 
f. Joshaa ben Levi said, The congregation may not go furth until the scroll of the Law is taken and put in Its place. And Samuel said, 
Untit it has been taken out, But they were not divided in opinion when, in the one case, there should be another door available, and, 
in the other case, when there was not another door.” See also Etbogen, Der juediscke Gottesdienst, p. 470; also S. Krauss, Synagogale 
Altertuemer, p. 3641. 

2 To the architectural remains of this kind adduced by Kohl-Watzinger (Antike Synagogen in Galiiaea, p. 364) may now be added” 
the fragments of lions found there (v. s. p. 321), which also belonged to the Aron ha-Qodesh. When the present writer last visited Caper- 
haum after the Franciscan fathers had removed from the inside of the basilica the various stones that had filled it, he saw that at the 
cast ead of the south wall there was a portion of a stone bench bullt beside the wall, which had not been visible before. This was cer- 
tainly part of the structure of the Aron ha-Qodesh, The position of the Aron ha-Qodesh must therefore be fixed near the actual wall and 
not as Kohl-Watzinger (op. cit. Pl. 11) and Orfali (Capharnaum et ses ruines, Pl. Il) supposed, between the two southern pillars of the 
synagogue. 

3. See above, p. 34. n. 2 

4 See N. Sloustsh, Qovetz ha-Hevra ha-lorith li-Hagirath Eretz-Yisrael v'atigotheha, 
of Moses in Ancient Synagogues, Tarbitz | pt. |. p. 195If.. fig 3. 











p. Sff, figs. XIII and XIV: Sukenik, 7he Seat 
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bearing a Jewish Aramaic inscription.! In the spring of 1921 Pére Vincent and his colleagues of the 
Dominican Ecole Biblique, the French School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, uncovered the entire area 
of this synagogue.* 

At Na‘aran, also, as can be seen from the plan here given (Fig. 46), the doors are on the north 
side, whereas the inner orientation of the structure is to the south. 

There was a similar arrangement of doors in a synagogue found at Jerash in the spring of 1929 
beneath the debris of a Christian 
Church during the excavations con-  >— 
ducted by J. W. Crowfoot on behalf 
of Yale University and the British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusa- 
lem. There also the entrance was 
on the east, whereas the orientation 
was to the west.* In the light of 
these new discoveries we shall prob- 
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ably berightin accepting the arrange- 
ment of the doors in an ancient 
synagogue (i. e. whether they are 
in the wall facing Jerusalem or 
whether they are in the opposite 
wall) as a criterion for determining 
its date. Synagogues of the second 
type are later than those of the 
first type. To this type of later syn- 
agogues belongs also the building 
at Umm el-Qanatir, in the Jaulan.‘ 
From the ornamental architectural 
details Watzinger rightly perceived 
that this synagogue should be as- 
signed a later date than that of the 
others excavated by the German 
expedition; and on the strength 
of these details he fixed the 5th 
century as, approximately, the time 
when it was built.’ He took no 








Fig. 46. Plan of Na‘aran Synagogue 


{according to Vincent 


account, however, of the fact that it differed from the other buildings not only in ornamentation but 
also in plan. The German Expedition was able to clear only a small part of the site of this synagogue, 
and it is, therefore, not yet possible to know every detail of its plan. Yet it is obvious from the 
still standing remnants that the building's fagade, in which was the main entrance, faced east." Accord- 
ing to the general arrangement revealed by the orientation of the other synagogues which the Germans 
examined, the entrance to this synagogue, situated as it is east of the Jordan, should have been 
1 Clermont-Ganneau, La mosaique juive de ‘Ain Dotig. Comptes rendus de ‘Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 1919, p 
BIff.; Vincent, Le Sanctuaire juif d’Ain Dofig, Revue Biblique, 1919, p. 532ff. 
2 Vincent, Revue Biblique, 1921, p. 442f.; Vincent-Carritre, La Synagogue de 
Crowfoot-Hamilton, The Discovery of a Synagogue at Jerash, P-E.F. Quart 
Kohl-Watzinger, op, cit. p. 125ff. 


3 

4 

5 op. cit. p. 134. 

6 op. cit. Pl. XVII, fig. 253, 255. 


Na‘aran, Revue Biblique, 1921, p. 519ff. 
‘erly Statement, 1929, p. 211ff. 
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Fig. 47. The Bema in the Beth Alpha synagogue (reconstructed) 


‘on the west side, as, e. g. at ad-Dikkeh,' and not on the east.2. The complete uncovering of the 
site of this synagogue will most probably show in its plan other details resembling those of the 
synagogues at Jerash, Beth Alpha, and elsewhere. 

We can, indeed, determine the period which saw this change in the arrangement of synagogues. 
Natzinger, as we have seen, fixed the period of the Umm el-Qanatir synagogue as about the 5th 
entury, as a result of archaeological examination of the ornamentation. From what remains of an 
iscription at Jerash on the mosaic pavement of the Christian church built over the ruins of the 
ynagogue, we learn that the church was built in 530—531.* From the remains of the pavement one 
an see traces of sundry repairs carried out during the synagogue's lifetime, Certain repairs are also 
discernable in part of the surviving mosaic. This justifies us in attributing the Jerash synagogue also 
to the 5th century. Although the inscription found on the Beth Alpha mosaic speaks of work 
arried out in the 6th century, it does not refer to the synagogue itself but only to the laying down 
of the mosaic pavement. From the pottery fragments found beneath the layer of mortar covering 
the walls, we concluded at the outset of the excavation that the building dated from about the 5th 
century, and this opinion was confirmed by the discovery of the coins in the platform of the apse.° 
According to Regling it can be definitely concluded that the synagogue existed before the reform introduced 
by Anastasius | in the coinage system (498), which completely withdraw earlier coins from circulation. 

We find a different condition of things when we try to determine the date of the Na‘aran 
synagogue. Although there are many inscriptions preserved on its mosaic pavement, they make no 

reference to any date and there are no means of identifying the persons mentioned. Pére Vincent 
ultimately decided that this synagogue was built in the same period as those excavated by the Germans, 





1 op. cit, Pl. XVI. 

2 Only al Arbel, owing to the outcrop of rock south of the synagogue, the entrance is not in the wall facing Jerusalem, 
+ J. W. Crowfoot, Churdies at Jerash. British School of Ardvacology in Jerusalem. Supplementary papers. 3, p. 19. 

4 loc, cit. sup. 

5 See above, p. 13. 
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about the 3rd century, We have shown, however, how this synagogue is distinct from these others 
in its structural arrangement, and how it resembles the synagogues belonging to the second period. 
And now important literary evidence has been discovered to show that mosaic pictures in synagogues 
cannot be attributed to a period earlier than the 4th century. In a portion of the Talmud Yerushalmi 
preserved in Leningrad (Antonin 165) and published by Prof. J. N. Epstein' it is stated that “in the 
days of R. Abun they began to depict figures on mosaic and none protested.’” From this it is to be 
inferred that it was not until the time of R. Abun (the first half of the 4th century)? that it became 
permissible to make pictures on mosaic pavements, the reference obviously being to pictures of 
animals and the like. Apparently the reference here is to pictures on mosaic pavements in private 
houses but not in synagogues. It is conceivable that an individual allowed himself to depict figures 
on mosaics in his private dwelling against the will of the Rabbis. But it is inconceiveable that the 
synagogues should have been adorned with pictures en 
before the contemporary religious leaders acquiesced in. 
The Na‘aran synagogue, therefore, judging both from 
its structural arrangements and its figured pavement, clearly 
belongs to a period later than that supposed by Pére Vincent. 
At Jerash, as at Beth Alpha, a special part of the 
building was set apart for the Aron ha-Qodesh; it was 
not in the form of an apse, but it was a small square 
chamber projecting from the western wall. In this type 
of synagogue these protruding features serve the same 
Purpose as the facade in the first type, and indicate the 





building's orientation. Since all the southern part of the 
Na‘aran structure was destroyed one cannot determine 
the form of this wall, but it is probable that there, also 
was some feature corresponding to that at Beth Alpha 
or Jerash.* 

An important detail in the internal arrangement of 
the synagogue at Beth Alpha, the like of which is not 








known in any of the other synagogues so far discovered in 


a ER “ ser 


Palestine, is the built-up Bema, adjoining the second pillar Fig. 48. The Bema in iiainisapo synagogue (after Sobernhetm) 
from the south in the east row, near the place of the Aron 
ha-Qodesh (see above, p. 13). As we have already said, the Bema is later than the mosaic itself and is 


to be attributed approximately to the end of the 6th century. It may be assumed that in the other 
ancient synagogues there was also a Bema, probably made of wood so that nothing of it has survived 
The chief value of the Bema at Beth Alpha lies in the fact that we see what was its position in the 
synagogue at that period (Fig. 47), although it cannot be assumed that it was usually set up in the 
same position in all synagogues.' Of about the same period is the Bema carved in basalt (Fig. 48) 
which Sobernheim found in the Al-Hayat mosque at Aleppo, a mosque which, as is proved by an 





1 LieS'ride ha-Yerushatmi, Tarbitz, 3rd Year, 115 tf. 
2 loc, cit. p, 16. 


3 Among ancient synagogues in the Diaspora showing a resemblance in this detail we may point to the synagogue in Elche. 
Spain, which on epigraphical grounds has already been attributed to the 6th century. Also the writer is informed by Professor Deissmann 
that In recent excavations by the Austrians in Ephesus a building was discovered which resembles that at Beth Alpha in plan and orient 


ation, and which can now be regarded as a synagogue. An apse as the place for the Ark is found in synagogues in the Diaspora of a 
later period and this was known as the “Hekal” (in Maimonides’ terminology). 
4 On the Bema in the synagogue, see Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer, p. 384K. 
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\g 49, Cycle of the Zodiac in the Na'aran Synagogue (after a sketch by Pere Vincent) 


inscription found on one of its walls, was at one time a synagogue.' According to Sobernheim and 
lerzfeld the synagogue belongs to a period not later than the 6th century; and the Bema, which 
1 its workmanship and material conforms to the structure of the synagogue itself, also belongs to 
© same period 

Certain holes in the steps of the Bema at Aleppo indicate that a low balustrade once sur- 
rounded it, a detail apparently absent at Beth Alpha. It may be that a balustrade of marble pillars 
also surrounded the Bema in the synagogue at Syracuse, Sicily, as is testified by a Greek inscription 
from the Byzantine period found in the town.” 

In its picture scheme the Beth Alpha synagogue closely resembles the Na‘aran synagogue. 

In the Na‘aran synagogue, which covers a larger area than that of Beth Alpha, the pavement 
is divided into four panels. The first, on the north, near the entrance, is constructed of polygons, 
circles and semi-circles, which act as frames of pictures of animals, birds and various objects from 
the plant-world, and the like. The second panel contains the Cycle of the Zodiac (Fig 49). In the third 
is a picture of Daniel in the Lions’ Den, with his hands raised in prayer; and in the fourth is an 
Aron ha-Qodesh, with seven-branched candlesticks, etc., on either side (see Fig. 27). All the pictures 


= = ee 


1M, Sobernheim, Eine hebraisc-aramdische Insdhrift aus Aleppo. Festschrift Eduard Sachau, Berlin, 1915, p. 311ff, Taf. mM. 


2. S. Krauss, op. cit. p. 244, no. 100, 
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in this mosaic of men and animals were found to have been defaced by the Jews themselves, appar- 
ently at the end of the Byzantine period.' 

We do not know the complete scheme of pictures which decorated the pavement of the Jerash 
synagogue. Part of it resembles that of the synagogues of Na‘aran and Beth Alpha, but it is greatly 
superior to them in point of artistic merit. 

The chief thing that survives from the synagogue pavement is an Aramaic inscription? and an 
attractive picture depicting the Flood (PI. XXVI) on the east side near the entrance. Judging from the 
picture of the dove on the extreme left of the panel, bearing an olive leaf in its beak, it may be 
assumed that we have here a picture of the exodus from the Ark. On the extreme left appear also 
the heads of two men and above them the inscriptions IAPI@, CHM, The neighbouring surface, on 
which were certainly shown the other members of Noah's family and perhaps the Ark itself, was 
destroyed. Three rows of animals pass by in procession, separated as in the Bible story into birds, 
beasts and creeping things (PI. 7a). They are so realistically portrayed that it is possible to identify 
them exactly.‘ In the margin surrounding this panel beasts of prey are shown Pursuing herbivorous 





1 To the several literary references to this place collected in the articles by Clermont-Ganneau and Vincent another Christian 
reference may be added concerning an event which happened in the year 514 (Antiodtié homilia 84. Maxima bibliotheca Patrum, ed. Lugd 
| XIl_p. 265 — according to Graetz Geschichte der Juden, Bd. 5, n. 5), a Christian monk from Mount Sinai wished to embrace Judaism and 
went to Palestine to the Jewish settlements at Noarah and Libya: “In Palaestinam pervenit rectaque contendit in Naoram et Libyadem, 
asyla Judaeorum, accepit uxorem. propugnator factus judaicae superstitionis, Judaei eum secundum vocant Abraham." Yawetz and Klein 
CJewish Transjordania” p. 65) rightly point out that Graetz’s emendation of Libyadem to Tiberyadem is uncalled for. The passage shows 
that the Jewish settlement at Na‘aran endured, in spite of constant quarrels with the monks in the neighbouring convent, until the close 
of the Byzantine period and perhaps even to the beginning of the Arab period. To this latter period is also to be attributed the defacing 
of the figures in the synagogue. The synagogues at Beth Alpha and Jerash, not surviving so long. were spared this destruction 

2 EL. Sukenik, Note on the Aramaic Inscription at the Synagogue of Gerasa, P.E.F. Quarterly Statement, 1930, p. 48ff. 

3S. Klein's theory (“Zion”, Yedioth ha-Hevrah ha-Eretz-Visraelith 'Historiyah v'Ethnographiya’ Pt. ll, p. 177) that in the names 
“Shem" and “Japheth” there is reference to Greek art in the synagogue, suggesting “the beauty of Japheth in the tents of Shem.” is 
obviously baseless. 

4 Mr. |. Rharoni, head of the Department of Systematic Zoology at the Hebrew University, has kindly prepared the appended 
note, giving the scientific description of the animals on this pane’ 

The border of this mosaic presents a scene of wild animals pursuing their prey. 

Above (Pl. XXVI) from right to left, appear the Syrian bear (Ursus syriacus, Hempr-Ehbg.) pursuing the wild ass (Asinus onager 
Schreb). Next, a lioness (whose dugs show that she is giving suck) pursues after a Syrian wild ass (Asinus hemippus Geoffroy). 

On the left of the mosaic is seen a cheetah (Cynailurus jubatus Schreb.) pursuing some beast “Ihat parteth the hoof and hath 
the hoof wholly cloven in two” (Deut. 14,6) — this latter characteristic is visible in the small upper hoof. 

In the part of the border turned upside down a male lion is pursuing what seems to be a bubale (Alcephalus bubaliy Pallas), if 
we are to judge from the thickness of legs and thighs, the shape of tail and the tuft at the end of it. 

In ‘the opposite direction (to that of the lion) a leopard (Felis nimr Hemprich-Ehrnbg.) with large stripes (each stripe consisting 
of five spots) is pursuing what is apparently a lamb (the same shaped tail appears also in the sheep, fourth from the right in the lower 
row in the middle of the mosaic). 

In the central panel, from right to left: the first bird is a pheasant (Phasanus Coldticus Linné); the second a peacock (Pavio crist 
atus Linné); the third a rock dove (Columba livia Linné); the fourth a turkey (Meleagris gallopavo Linn): the filth the black-bellied. send 
grouse (Petrocles arenarius); the sixth a courser (Cursorius gallicus); the seventh is damaged; the eighth is the francolin (Francotinns + Nga 
ris); the ninth is damaged; the tenth is the partridge (or Caccabis Chukar Gray); the cleventh is the stock-dove (Columba venus Linney: 
the twelfth is the “collared turtle” (Turtur risorius Linné); the thirteenth is the common turtle-dove (Turtur communis). 

In the lower row, right to left: 

The first is the “red deer” (Cerous elephus Linné); the second the Persian gazelle (Gazella marica subgutturosa Giild,)*; the third 
animal cannot be exactly determined —it may be the female of the gazelle that comes after the hart, for it lacks horne (or else its 
horns have decayed); or the picture may represent the female of the hart (not the “hind let loose" —cervus  caprevius — since 
this species has not the slightest trace of a tail), but for the fact that if it were the female of the hart its picture must have followed at 
once after the male hart. without the interposition of the gazelle. The squareness of the muzzle and the protuberant chest distinguish it 
from the gazelle. My belief, however, is that this picture may represent the extinct syamr Cerous Dama since this would correspond with 
the order as given in Deuteronomy 14: “the hart, the gazelle and the roebuck.” The fourth beast is a sheep (ovis aries platvura. ovis 
aries laticaudata); the fifth is a goat (and not, apparently the goat with pendant ears; capra mambrica); the sith and seventh pictures 
Tepresent two kinds of horse: the first, from the colouring of its flanks (the middle of which are light coloured as in the gazelle), resembles 
the true Nejd breed of horse, while the second, to my mind, is a horse of the “Kahilan” breed, which is taller and not so Jong as the 
former, The eighth is the common ass, clumsy and heavy-bodied, although its ears are comparatively short, The ninth mammal, peer 
ing out of a crevice In the rock, Is the coney (Hyrax syriacus H.—E.). The tenth animal is the hare (and judging from the spots on its 
back, the Egyptian hare— Lepus aegypt. Geoffroy). 

The mammals in the last row of the central panel: 

The first is a squirrel (sciurus syriacus H.—E.) pursued by a small sarmatier (Vormela peregusna Gild.). The third and fourth in 
this row cannot be exactly identified. 

Of the two snakes stretched out beneath the feet of the hart and gazelle as far as the feet of the sheep, the first is the horned 
wiper (Cerastes hasselquistit Gray; Vipera Cerastes Dum. Bibron.), one of whose horns is clearly visible. The other is the Periops paraltelis 












































* The spots spread all over the hart’s skin are strange. But the shape of its frontal horns and their general structure are sul- 
ficient to show that this is not the “wide-horned hart” (Cervus platyceros Cervus Dama Brookes). 
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beasts: This picture may have some reference to the violence which prevailed in the world before the 
Flood, as emphasized in Jewish legend. Besides the picture of wild animals the bordervalso contains 
the picture of a Menorah, etc., and on the two sides is written a benediction on the holy place and 
on the community (v.s. Fig. 28).' 

The discovery of these three synagogues opens up a new page in Jewish popular art during the first 








few centuries after the Destruction of the Second Temple. We have here one of the sources which, through 
the channels of tradition, influenced popular Jewish art in the Middle Ages throughout the Diaspora. How 
far tradition has preserved the ancient forms can be seen from a carpet now in the Moslem Art section 
in the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum, Berlin, of which Professor Sarre published an account last year.” 
This carpet, as Professor Sarre ascertains, comes from Spain and was made in the 14th century. The 
basis of the’ carpet’s pattern (PI. 8) is a kind of thin tree-trunk from which project at right angles 
seven branches, each bearing a small structure. This structure is shut by means of a double door. 
The space of the door is divided into four squares. Various pictures — the shield of David, birds, 
etc. — decorate the surrounding spaces. From the two ends of the frame of the structure “horns” 
project, and it is surmounted by a triangular roof. The picture of the Aron ha-Qodesh in the Beth 
Alpha mosaic gave Professor Sarre the clue to this picture which had not before been comprehensible. 
The lower portion of the picture it is possible to explain as a picture of the steps leading up to 
the Aron ha-Qodesh, just as we find steps in virtually all the gilt cups.’ It is probable that this 
carpet once served as the Paroketh in some Jewish synagogue in Spain. 

For the first time in ancient Jewish synagogues we find pictures of biblical subjects, hitherto 
<nown only in contemporary Christian art. Certainly those who hold that primitive Christian art 
was influenced by popular Jewish art can find support in these recent discoveries. But it must be 
emphasized that this question can be decided only after we have succeeded in discovering remnants 
f pictures with biblical subjects dating from a period earlier than these synagogues. Account must 

50 be taken of the possibility at certain periods of Christian influence on Judaism. 

On account of the very limited choice of biblical subjects so far shown in these pictures it is 
jifficult to determine what was the system followed in the choice of subjects—whether it was confined 
to such subjects as served as aids to prayer or whether biblical subjects génerally were adopted as 
synagogue decorations. But it does not seem to be accidental that the pictures found in the three 
Palestinian synagogues (Daniel in the Lions’ Den, the Sacrifice of Isaac, and the Flood) all depict 
episodes mentioned in the synagogue prayers “Remember” and “He that answereth...""4 

Specially important for the history of Jewish culture of the period are the pictures of the signs 
of the Zodiac repeated in their entirety in both the Beth Alpha and the Na‘aran mosaics. We see here 
pictorial expression of belief in the influence of the planets on the affairs of this world. Even Judaism 
could not withstand this universal influence which permeated all religions and peoples in the ancient 
world, and in spite of the saying baw bin px we find the belief prevalent in the life of the people; 
and not the common folk only but even the sages of Israel were addicted to it. Philo of Alexandria 
identified the twelve signs of the Zodiac with the twelve stones in the Breastplate. Josephus (Wars, 


rietas; the shape of the spots on the sides of its body and Its length show that the pleture does not represent the ring:snake (Tropido- 
eoisvric Lin.) or the tessellated water-snake (Tropidonotus tessalatus Laurenti), or the cat-snake (Tacymenis vivax Titzinger), whose 
bellies are all black or mottled with blac squares. 
“The two bitds above on the left of the picture, bearing vine leaves, are to my mind a species of gull, more particularly Larus 
ridibundus Linné, the only species which travels in this country so far from the sea-shore and is often found in the vineyards. The bird 
beneath them is a dove, which is bringing “an olive leaf freshly plucked in its mouth,” in reference to Genesis 8, 11. 
| Dalman (Pataestinasahrbadh, X1i, 1917, p. 36) tells of how he acquired at Jerash a glit glass seal on which was engraved @ 
seven-branched candlestick, certainly another remant of the Jewish settlement of the period of this synagogue. 
2 Friedrich Sarre, A Fourteenth Century Spanish Synagogue Carpet. Burlington Magazine, February 1930, p. 89ff. 
3 Sarre, on the other hand, sees in it a conventionalized representation ‘of the Menorah. 
4D. Kaufmann, Sens ef origine des symboles tumulaires de l'Anclen Testament dans Vart 


Juives, 1887 (XIV), p. 33ff. 








dhrétienne primitive. Revue des Etudes 
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V V 5) explains that the twelve loaves on the table in 
the Temple had reference to the “Wheel of the living crea- 
tures.’ There are very many passages in Talmudic and Mid- 
rashic literature which show plainly that this universal belief 
was widespread among our people.' The most convincing 
proofs of these astrological beliefs are the well-known hymns 
of ha-Kalir, and the hymns of other Paytanim discovered 
in the Geniza, which are based on ideas drawn from the 
Zodiac cycle. How ancient these beliefs are is obvious from 
their Hebrew names which are such as to show that they 
were translated at a period when Hebrew was still in com- 
mon use.* 

The mosaic pictures of the ancient Palestinian syna- 
gogues may now be put first among the earliest representations 
of the signs of the Zodiac, so common in medieval popular 
Jewish art, in prayer-books, in illuminated manuscripts, in- 
scriptions in synagogues, and the like. But even the Na‘aran 
and Beth Alpha pictures are not the oldest artistic expression 
of this belief among the Palestinian Jews. To a somewhat 
earlier date, certainly not later than the 4th century, belongs 
the fragment of frieze found by the present writer at Kefar 
Bir'im (PI. 6b). Interspersed in three strips of meander 
pattern, in part filled in with shells and rosettes, we see on 
the left-hand side of the middle strip the upper half of the 
figure of Virgo. On the right of the upper strip some traces 
remain of an animal which may still be recognized as Taurus. 
In the lower strip there appears in the second square from 
the left Capricornus, and in the last Square on the right an 
almost unrecognizable fragment of the symbol Sagittarius, 
depicted here apparently in the form of a Centaur. From 
the evidence given by this portion and another small frag- 
ment found built into a wall of a building near the syna- 
gogue still standing on the upper level of the village, we 
have here reconstructed the tablet of the signs of the Zodiac 
(Fig. 50).* 

There is still one question awaiting explanation, namely, 
who was the non biPvEY mentioned in the mosaic? Was 
it Justin I, emperor of Eastern Rome from 518 to 527, father- 
in-law of Justinian; or was it Justin I, son of Justinian’s 
sister, who was afterwards emperor from 565 to 578? The 


1 See the interesting article by D. Feuchtwang: Der Tierkreis in der 


des Judentums. 1914, p. 241ff. 
2 This seems to be indicated by 
he says that even the Pharisees were 
translated the names of the signs of the Zodiac into Hebrew. 
3 | am indebted to Mr. F. Kornberg, a Jerusalem architect, for assistance 
in reconstructing this panel of the Zodiac symbols. 


'y Epiphanius (Adv. haeres. 16. § 2) when 
not free of the astrological plague and 
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58 Beth Alpha 
history of the Jews in the last century of Byzantine rule in Palestine is veiled in 
very little information about that period. We know that from the time of Justinian the 
time of persecution aimed not only at the economic and social welfare of the Jews but also ¢ 
very observance of Judaism. The Jews were, indeed, in better plight than the Samaritans; 
difficult to imagine that at this time it was possible for a small Jewish community to pave 
gogue with such a rich mosaic which certainly involved them in considerable expense. But the re g 
of Justin Il can also be considered since, after all, in his days the condition of the Jews was 
worse than in the days of Justinian’s rule.' re 

It is clear from various indications that the Beth Alpha synagogue was destroyed by an earth- 
quake. According to the list drawn up by Bailey Willis? there were twenty earthquakes in Palestine 
during the 6th century, one of which may have brought about the collapse of the synagogue. It is 
difficult to say how long the Jewish settlement persisted here, but it may be assumed that it did not 
continue long after the beginning of the 7th century. The temporary Persian conquest, and the de- 
cisive Arab conquest which foilowed soon after, gave little chance of survival to a small Jewish 
settlement at the gate of the Valley of Jezreel, the place most likely to suffer trouble ‘at any time 
of disorder and confusion. The condition in which the mosaic was found shows that the synagogue 
was in any case destroyed before the period which saw that antagonism to animal-motifs in syna- 
m which was afterwards responsible for the defacement of all such 





gogue-decoration, an antagonis' 


decorations. 
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1 See H. Graetz, op. cit. vol. V. 3 rd. ed. gp. 23. a 


2 Earthquakes in the Holy Land. Bulletin of the Seismological Society of America. Vol. 18 number ap ‘73H. = : 
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The Synagogue at Beth Alpha | Plate I 





1 Facing north: The Hill of Moreh and Mount Tabor 





2 The Excavations in progress 
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Plate III 
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Isometric view of remains of synagogue and court 
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The Synagogue at Beth Alpha Plate V 





2 Bema and eastern Aisle 
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The Synagogue at Beth Alpha Plate VIII 


Ark of the Law, Ritual Objects, etc. 


Panel A: 
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Detail: Ark of the Law 
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Panel B: Signs of the Zodiac 
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2 Detail: Cancer (Crab) 
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1 Detail: Leo (Lion) 


2 Detail: Virgo (Virgin) 
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Plate XV 
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Plate XVII 


2 Detail: The Seasons — Summer (Tammuz) 
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Plate XVII 


2 Detail: The Seasons — Winter (Tebeth) 
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Panel C: Sacrifice of Isaac 
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Plate XXI 


1 Portion of eastern Border 





2 Portion of eastern Border 
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Plate XXII 





2 Buffalo, to the west of Main Entrance 
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1 Portion of western Border 





2 Portion of western Border 
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